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Functions of the Leaves and Roots of Plants. 


A growing plant gains a new mouth and stomach 
with every additional root and new leaf. The moisture 
of the soil, which forms the sap of the plant, is taken 
into it by the extremities of the roots, or rather by the 
spongioles which terminate the ends of the fibrous 
roots. These possess the power of absorbing and se- 
lecting the appropriate food required for each variety 
of plants. At least, we cannot on any other principle, 
so well assign a plausible reason for the many and 
varied phenomena in vegetable lite with which we are 
so familiar. As a simple illustration of this, we will 
refer to chemical analysis. 

The straw of wheat requires much silica in its com- 
position, amounting in the ash of good wheat straw to 
over 28 per cent, while in the straw or haulm of the 
field bean there is less than 2} per cent. of silica. In 
the ash of the stems and leaves of beans there is 164 
per cent. of potash, wiile the potash in the ash of 
wheat straw is less than one percent. Why this dif- 
ference of mineral matter in the two plants? We all 
know they can be successfully grown side by side in 
the same field. Each different plant selecting from 
the soil just so much and no more, of the several solu- 
ble inorganic substances as are required for the per- 
fection and maturity of each particular variety or 
species of plant. All the various phenomena of na- 
ture are the results of fixed laws, and no other reason 
can be assigned for their existence, than the will of the 
Creator—He hath so ordained it. 

The fluid taken from the soil by the roots of a plant, 
consists chiefly in water, holding in solution some of 
the gases and minute portions of saline and earthy in- 
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gredients, such as potash, soda, lime, silica, &c. These 
soluble substances in the water or sap, as it rises into 
the stem and branches of the plant, for aught we know, 
may be gradually undergoing a series of changes from 
the time it enters the roots till it passes into the leaf. 
In the leaf we know it is to experience various impor- 
tant changes or modifications. 

The nearly crude sap in the leaf is subjected to the 
process of exhalation. By carefully conducted experi- 
ments, it has been pretty clearly ascertained, that of 
the whole amount of water taken up by the roots of 
plants, about two-thirds of it passes off by exhalation, 
or evaporation by the leaves. The amount of water 
daily evaporated by large leaved plants, like the cab- 
bage, pumpkin, grape, and sunflower, especially when 
under the influence of a warm, dry atmosphere, aided 
by the direct rays of the sun, is much greater than 
some persons may be aware of. Hales made an ex- 
periment with a sunflower three feet high, inclosed in 
a vessel, which he kept for fifteen days; and inferred 
from it, that the weight of the fluid daily exhaled by 
the plant was twenty ounces. Mr. Everett, in his ad- 
dress at Buffalo, stated there had grown ‘seven mil- 
ions of counted leaves on a single tree.” If Hales’ 
three feet sunflower, with its dozen leaves, exhaled 
twenty ounces of water per diem, how many pounds 
will daily be evaporated by the “seven millions of 
leaves on a single tree?’’? Can any of our juvenile 
readers figure it out for us? 

From the foregoing it will be seen that one of the im- 
portant functions of the leaves of a plant, is to carry off 
the surplus water—to boil down, as it were, the crude, 
dilute sap, holding in solution the various salts or min- 
eral ingredients that make up “ part and parcel’’ of 
all plants—and thus, by a greater concentration of the 
wineral ingredients held in solution by the sap, they 
are more fully prepared to enter into the various chemi- 
cal combinations with carbon, and the other organic 
constituents which make up the entire and perfect 
plant in all its varied parts. 

But the leaves of plants, besides their exhaling power, 
have another important function to perform in the 
phenomena of vegetable life. It is through the agency 
of the leaves that most of the woody and other car- 
bonaceous structures of plants are derived. Carbon in 
one form or another, is the leading combustible sub- 
stance in all fuel generally used—in wood, coal, char- 
coal, oil, rosin, pitch, &c. While burning, the carbon 
unites with the oxygen of the atmosphere, resulting in 
carbonic acid—and every cord of wood burned restores 
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to the atmosphere just carbon enough to grow another 
cord. By passing into the air, the carbon is not lost; 
there is no such word as lost in the whole vocabulary 
of nature. Carbonic acid gas, though much heavier 
than common air, is by the great law of gaseous dif- 
fusion equally diffused through the atmosphere, com- 
posing about 1-2500th part of it. 

When sugar or salt is mixed with water, it dissolves 
and becomes invisible—when carbon is burned, it is in 
fact dissolved in oxygen gas, and the carbon becomes 
invisible. By evaporating the water holding the sugar 
or salt in solution, we again obtain the sugar and salt 
in precisely the state they were in before solution. But 
we cannot by any known chemical or other process, ob- 
tain carbon from carbonic acid in the form of wood, oil, 
or starch. To do this requires the more efficient agency 
of vegetable chemistry. 

In the economy of nature, it has been so arranged 
that the healthy leaves of plants in sun light, can and 
do inhale from the air with which they are surrounded, 
the carbonic acid that seems so sparsely mingled with 
it—to do this, the leaves have been endowed with very 
nice discriminating powers—and further, they have the 
power of decomposing the carbonic acid, that is, sepa- 
rating the oxygen from the carbon, which they retain, 
and returning to the atmosphere the oxygen in a pure 
form. 

When a fresh leaf is examined by a microscope, its 
whole surface is seen to be covered with minute pores 
on each side of the leaf; each of these pores is a species 
of mouth, intended to receive food or to give off some- 
thing that the plant no longer requires. A high mag- 
nifying power discovers more than 100,000 openings in 
a square inch upon the surface of some leaves; others 
have not more than 6 or 700. Analogous to this is the 
skin of animals, which is perforated with a thousand 
pores in the length of an inch, through which the in- 
sensible perspiration passes 

It is no more marvelous that the leaf of a plant can 
take in the carbonic acid of the air, separate it, and 
retain the carbon and reject the oxygen,* than it is 
that a grown up boy can take into his mouth a ripe 
peach and separate the stone and pulp, and swallow the 
pulp and spit out the stone. From whence did the boy 
derive his ability to pass tie pulp of the peach through 
the gullet into the stomach? From the same Being 
that endowed the leaf with its inhaling and exhaling 
and separating powers. One of these cases is as much 
a miracle as the other. 

To all land animals, when alive, has been given the 
power of inhaling atmospheric air. While in the lungs 
it undergoes a chemical change—the oxygen inhaled 
combines with carbon derived from the food, and is ex- 
haled from the Jungs as carbonic acid. This process 
goes on continually, and alike succezsfully in the wise 
man and in the idiot, in the sane and insane, asleep or 
awake; and man is almost as unconscious of this ope- 
ration as the brute; and the brute is as unconscious of 
it as is the leaf, in reversing the order of this opera- 
tion. 

From the foregoing physiological views, we are en- 
abled to draw some useful and practical hints in farm 
culture. 

As it is through the agency of the roots of plants 





* Tn 22 Ibs. of carbonic acid, there is 6 lbs. of carbon and 
16 lbs. of oxygen. 





that they derive their moisture and earthy constitu- 
ents, and about one-third of their carbon, it is reason- 
able to suppose the greater the number of roots a plant 
has, the more rapid and larger its growth; for at the 
ends of the rootlets are placed the mouths of the plant 
for supplying it with that portion of its food derived 
from the soil; therefore a deeply worked and finely 
pulverized soil is much more favorable to a luxuriant 
growth of plants (other conditions being equal,) than 
a hard shallow-worked soil. In the well prepared soil 
the roots can freely penetrate every square inch of it in 
search of food and moisture everywhere disseminated 
through it, while the roots in the hard ill-prepared soil will 
be few in number, feeble and stinted, and unable to sup- 
ply the plant with food necessary to a luxuriant growth. 
After a farmer has prepared his land in the best pos- 
sible manner for a corn crop, can it be for his interest, 
at the second and third time hoeing it,.to run the 
horse plow or other deep-stirring implement be- 
tween the rows, so as to sever or cut off a large por- 
tion of the roots of his growing corn? We have wit- 
nessed such a performance many atime. Corn under 
such circumstances may, in favorable seasons, throw 
out new roots, and in part restore the loss, and a tole- 
rable crop may be harvested, but it is our impression 
that such a course of culture not only retards the 
growth, but lessens the amount of the crop. Why does 
the cabbage and turnip plant wilt and droop when 
transplanted? ’Tis in consequence of having lost a 
portion of their roots, and the exhalation of moisture 
by the leaf is greater than its supply by the multila- 
ted and reduced number of roots. 


Every one that has transplanted evergreen trees 
knows how important it is to preserve the fibrous roots 
and keep them moist, if they expect to be successful 
in planting them out. 

Cut off the root of a maple tree in “ sap time,” and 
the sap will flow from the severed root as freely as it 
will from an augur hole bored into the body of the tree. 
Sever the roots of growing corn, and the sap will ooze 
from the cut roots so as to render the soil about them 
quite wet. This loss of moisture by the roots, with 
that escaping by evaporation by the leaves, causes the 
corn to wilt, and in very warm and dry weather, we 
have known the leaves to become completely dried un- 
der such management, while adjoining rows of corn, 
not having been disturbed by the plow, remained un- 
scathed. 

As already observed, by the leaves the surplus wa- 
ter is exhaled, and carbonic acid inhaled and decom- 
posed, and doubtless there are other important chemi- 
cal combinations and changes effected by and in the 
leaf. If so, is it good policy to pluck from growing 
cabbages, beets, turnips, carrots, and other succulent 
plants, a portion of their leaves for feeding cows, hogs, 
&e. 3 

Is the quatity of the grape improved, and its ma- 
turity hastened by removing a portion of the leaves 
from the fruit-bearing branches of the vine a month 
or so before the usual time of the ripening of the fruit ? 
We have seen this plucking off the leaves of a grape- 
vine performed more than once, from the mistaken 
idea that the fruit would be larger and earlier by the 
removal of a goodly portion of the leaves of the vine. 

Will the crop of corn be as heavy and valuable, if 
the stalks are cut when the kernels are in the milk, as 
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if left uncut, or until they had become dry? Says R. 
L. Allen: 


“The stalks of corn ought never to be cut above the 
ears, The sap which nourishes the grain is drawn from 
the soil, and passing through the stem, enters the leaf, 
where a material change in the sap takes place. This pre- 
pares the sap for condensation and conversion into the 
grain. But the leaves which digest the food for the grain 
are above it, and it is while passing downward that the 
change takes place. If the stalk be cut above the ear, 
nourishment is at an end—the corn may become firm and 
dry, but it will not increase in quantity ; while if cut near 
tle root, it not only appropriates the sap already in the 
plant, but it also absorbs additional matter from the atmos- 
phere, which contributes to its weight and perfection.” 
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Culture of Beans. 





The culture of white beans as a field crop is of in- 
creasing extent and importance, and though not as re- 
munerative as formerly, is still a paying branch of 
farming. Prices have declined largely within the last 
two years, yet a fair demand will always exist, depend- 
ing to some extent on the comparative price of pota- 
toes, (for which beans are sometimes substituted in 
family consumption,) the success and amount of the 
crop, and several minor influences. But, leaving gen- 
erals, let us proceed to some particulars on their cul- 


ture. 
Beans may be planted with success later in the sea- 


son than almost any other spring crop. They fill up, 
therefore, very conveniently the few days between the 
spring seeding and the hoeing and haying which follow, 
though their after culture comes in a more hurrying 
season to the farmer. A friend, experienced in bean- 
growing, remarked to the writer, that he “ planted 
corn until it was too late to plant more, and then put 
in his bean crop, which filled up the time until his corn 
wanted hoeing.”’ The middle of June is full late for 
planting most varieties, for it is essentia] that the crop 
ripens before the frost comes. Frosted beans, even if 
in great part uninjured, give much trouble in harvest- 
ing and curing, and are not as readily marketable as 
a purer article. 

The soil most suitable for beans, is a warm light 
loam, not too rich, and yet of medium fertility. On 
rich soils the growth runs mostly to vines; on wet soils 
they incline to rust, and the product is of an inferior 
character. Probably the most favorable conditions for 
bean-growing, is a sandy loam well swarded, which is 
turned over immediately before planting, harrowed 
down, and the beans then drilled in. Such soiis are 
not apt to be weedy—and many weeds in the cultiva- 
tion of beans are equivalent to much work, or a choked 
growth of the crop. Beans demand clean culture, and 
will repay the same, but the time when they need hoe- 
ing most, is generally in the hurry of haying and har- 
vest, so that any care to lighten this part of the work 
is not lost to the farmer. 

Of preparation and planting we have already inci- 
dentally remarked. Let the plowing be done but a 
short time before planting, and, if a hand planter or 
hoes are to be used for the work, mark out two or two 
and one-half feet apart, planting across about half the 
distance. About five beans per hill will be the proper 
number. In drills, single beans, two inches apart, are 
sufficient, and horse planters can be regulated to de- 
posit them with sufficient accuracy. The covering 
should be from one and a half to two inches of mellow 
soil—sods and stones will not answer 
Cultivation or hoeing should never be given in wet 











weather, or when the leaves are wet with dew, so that 
dirt will stick tothem. Their greatest insect enemy is 
the grub or cut-worm, against which there is no effec- 
tual preventive. 

The profit of bean culture is influenced in a great 
degree by perfect or imperfect ripening, and a success- 
ful harvesting and curing of thecrop. If wet weather 
occurs when the beans are fit to pull, or while they are 
drying in the field, more or less are wasted, and an- 
other portion discolored so as to injure their sale. If 
all do not ripen at once, there is loss from the same 
cause, or from injury by frost, of which we have pre- 
viously spoken. 

In regard to pulling and curing, different methods 
prevail. Last season—a wet one in our vicinity—we 
secured a crop of three acres in excellent order, by 
pulling and stacking around fence stakes. Make a 
hole with a crowbar, and set the stakes firmly in the 
ground. Place a little straw underneath to keep them 
from the ground; then lay each armful of beans, as 
pulled, with the roots against the stake. Make the 
stacks six or eight feet high; they may stand for 
weeks in the field until thoroughly dry. After a few 
dry days, draw in and thresh at once, securing the 
straw, as it is of high value for foddering sheep. In 
dry seasons a less laborious method may be followed. 
Throw five rows into one, as pulled, let them dry, and 
then draw in. Crops are often secured in good order 
in this way. 

As to varieties, the ‘‘medium white bean” stands 
in good repute—ripens early and evenly, and cures 
well. A new kind, somewhat resembling it, called the 
Mountain Cranberry, is very early, yields well, and is 
in good demand, both for seed and culinary purposes. 
It is said to command twenty-five cents more per bush- 
el for the latter use in the New-York market. 
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Improvement of Grass Lands. 








‘A good subject for discussion in the columns of the 
GENTLEMAN,” says @ friend coming in as we finish the 
line above written. 

‘‘ Why so,” we ask, willing to get his ideas of the 
matter before giving our own. 

‘Because it is one neglected both by farmers and 
their prompters of the agricultural press. Grass grows 
almost every where without ourcare. So our meadows 
and pastures get but a small share of the attention 
given to other crops.” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly, though labor bestowed in their im- 
provement is as profitable as any expended upon the 
farm. A large part of the farming land of the country 
is employed in the production of forage and many an 
acre needlessly so.” 

‘‘ Yes, because many an acre of meadow gives a ton 
or so of hay, which might give three or four, and many 
an acre of pasture furnishes scanty picking for a cow, 
which might be crowned with luxuriant herbage! 
What a waste of land, too, for what profit can be de- 
rived from devoting that valued at from $50 to $100 
per acre, to hay or grazing, unless some adequate re- 
turn is received.” 

“You would have the grass crop, concentrated, 
would you—a ton of hay grown on a few rods, instead 
of scattered over the whole acre ?” 

‘Yes; so now give us your hints of the ‘ How to do 
it,’ as practically as may be.” 
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1. Our permanent grass lands, are in large part lo- 
cated on those portions of the farm unfitted for tillage 
-rough or swampy—full of low places, too wet for any 
cultivated grasses to thrive there. Or it is cold, springy 
land—or that with retentive subsoil—always full of 
stagnant water except in very dry seasons, and then 
baked and hard. Such soils are in grass because they 
will produce nothing else without improvement, and the 
quantity and character of the herbage show that the 
present product is of very little value. 

Drainage ia the first thing needed. We must get rid 
of all standing water as soon after it falls as may be. 
However well such land may be seeded in the first 
place, if water remains on the surface late in spring, 
the cultivated grasses soon give way to coarser and 
nearly worthless herbage, or linger with a sickly and 
stunted growth of very little value for feeding purpo- 
ses. 

A well-drained soil is as much better for growing 
grass, as it is for any other crop. Ten to one that it is 
the first step to be taken for the improvement of grass 
land. Let us get rid of all surface water at any rate 
—we shall soon see where there is need of more tho- 
rough work. 

2. More attention to seeding would go far in the im- 
provement of grass land. Nature does much, but man 
can assist and direct her operations. Many a meadow 
and pasture is self-stocked—it may be to grass, but 
more likely many weeds claim their right to a foothold 
there. Had grass seed—and enough of it—been sown, 
it would have left no room for weeds, especially if the 
land had received proper culture and preparation. 
There is no economy in stinting grass seed—unless we 
call it economy to save a dollar here and lose ten in the 
future crop. 

In seeding we may improve our grass land by suiting 
variety to the soil and the end desired. There are 
many kinds of grasses in their prime for different por- 
tions of the season; by a due mixture of these we may 
have fresh, green pastures from ear!y spring until the 
close of autumn. ; 

3. Cultivation and manure would work wonders in 
the improvement of the grass crop of the country—a 
rich deep soil, and such alone can produce a large 
growth of hay or pasture. That preparation of the land 
which gives the best grain and root crops, will give the 
greatest grass crop, or will best prepare the land there- 
for. Ona rich, deep and porous soil, drought has very 
little effect—on a poor, shallow and hard one, the grass 
or other crop always suffers severely from any lack of 
rain. 

Land lying long in grass needs repeated dressings of 
manure. There is no occasion for plowing up our grass 
lands half as frequently, if we would only give them 
some fertilizer, like composted barn manure, ashes, 
plaster, bone dust, guano, &c , every two or three years 

We have spoken mainly of the general improve- 
ments wanted, and may now leave the subject for a 
while to the consideration of our readers. Will they 
give us their practical experience bearing upon the 
question before us—one of the most important in the 
whole round of productive farming. 

—_—_———2-0- eo —_____ 

THE WRITER who uses weak arguments and strong 

epithets, makes quite as great a mistake as the land- 
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A Tidy Door-Yard and a Productive Garden. 


Messrs. Epttors—How many of your readers have 
ever testified their gratitude to you and to Mr. EpGer- 
TON, for that excellent article which appeared in the 
Cultivator for February, 1855, under the heading, 
** How to Enrich a Garden.’ Probably but few have 
given expression to their gratitude or their sense of its 
value, but many, I doubt not, have felt grateful, and 
would willingly acknowledge their appreciation of its 
value and utility. I am inclined to think this highly 
probable in consequence of having found one of the 
readers of your monthly for that year, exceedingly en- 
thusiastic in the oral expression of his great indebted- 
ness to that article for information and hints which 
have been of much value to him during the three sea- 
sons since. 

After a trial of the method reported in that article 
for some time, he introduced a few improvements or 
modifications as circumstances suggested them, and 
these he would like to have submitted to your readers, 
as he thinks they may be useful to some by aiding them 
to contrive some plan, whereby they may at once save 
their slops from being wasted, keep their door yards 
tidy and free from disagreeable smells, and have an 
abundant supply of material for enriching their gar- 
dens, orchards, or other lands. 

At first this follower of Mr. Epcerton’s hints and 
methods, adopted the same kind of receptacle for the 
slops of the house, as that mentioned in the article re- 
ferred to, namely, a half-hogshead set convenient to 
the kitchen and wood-shed. He soon found, however, 
that there were two inconveniences about this arrange- 
ment; the first of which was, that it was not always 
convenient to ewpty it every night, sometimes from 
the ground being wet enough from rains, and sometimes 
from weariness or other causes. The other inconve- 
nience consisted in the disagreeable stench arising from 
the tub in warm weather. In order to prevent these 
inconveniences, he udopted the plan of setting an oil- 
cask down into the ground, on the north side of the 
buildings, which situation, together with a cover, pre- 
vented the contents from heating, fermenting, and 
emitting bad smells for two or more days at a time, 
even in the hottest weather. Finding that all the slops, 
suds, &c., of the house could not be readily disposed of 
upon the garden, and convinced that they were too 
valuable to be thrown away and wasted, hesides dis- 
figuring the door-yard and causing some bad smell 
whenever thrown out on the surface, he now rakes up 
all the chips and dirt of the yard into a heap, conve- 
nient to the back door of the kitchen, adding several 
loads of dry muck, and has all the slops not needed for 
the garden, carried up to the hollowed out center of 
this pile, and there emptied. By this means he avoids 
all waste and all bad smells, and keeps his door-yard 
quite neat and tidy, and at the end of the warm sea- 
son he has several loads of manurial matter, probably 
not greatly inferior to some guanos. 

Like Mr. Edgerton, this gentleman takes the evening 
as the most appropriate season for distributing over the 
garden the contents of the cask, using a large watering 
can with a nose in preference to a pailand dipper. In 
warm weather, after repeated distributions of this }i- 
quid manure, he has found occasionally a disagreeable 


lady who furnishes her guests with weak tea and strong | smell arising from the earth ; but this, he says, is easily 


} prevented or got rid of by hoeing or otherwise breaking 
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the surface crust, so as to cover the particles of manu- 
rial matter under the soil. 

The above modifications and additions to the me- 
thod originally proposed by Mr. Edgerton, are sub- 
mitted te your readers in the hope of their proving 
useful to some, and as a token of gratitude for the ma- 


ny useful hints and facts received through your col- 

umns, and of a wish to contribute a little to the gene- 

ral stere of knowledge connected with rural affairs. 
OBSERVER. 
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Variation in Animals—‘‘ Improved Breeds.’’* 





The causes, conditions, jaws and limits of Variation, 
both in animals and plants, include a wide field of study 
and investigation. It is one toe, having an important 
economical bearing upon life and its pursuits in gen- 
eral, and most especially concerning the science and 
practice of Agriculture. The paper before us considers 
the subject in a plain and systematic way. The un- 
mistakeable identity of species in every age, preciud- 
ing the possibility ef change and confusion, is conclu- 
sively shown. The most ancient mummies of animals 
and specimens of plants found by Egyptian antiqua- 
rians, (more than 80 kinds,) de net differ from the same 
kinds now; ‘‘the descriptions of animals as given by 
Aristetle are as true te nature as when he composed 
them, and the medical properties of plants are found 
te be the same when identified, as observed by the an- 
cients.” 

We have not space to follow the interesting remarks 
upon Varieties, but there are one or two of the con- 
clusions which they establish, that are of considerable 
value and impertance. They are the foliowing:— 

XII. Perfection ef breed is a relative term, implying 
different organizations for differeiit purposes. 

XIII. As tine breeds are introduced into this country 
more pains muet be taken to protect and feed our cattle 
well aud fittingly, or they will “degenerate” to the same 
- rv. Fine varieties, when protected, do give a greater 
preduct from the same amouut of food than the cearse. 


These deductions harmonize with the teachings of 
practice, and convey a lesson to the farmer as to the 
proper mode of improving his stock. The improve- 
ments whick he desires to effect are such as will render 
his eattle, for example, more profitable, for the butcher, 
for the dairy, or for labor—or for ail these purposes 
combined; but if each object is kept distinctly and 
separately in view, careful breeding from one genera- 
tion tv another will at length enable him to accowplish 
it more perfectly than if no such particular end is aimed 
at. Other breeders have, however,already accomplished 
much in these directions; and the farmer, by the infu- 
sion into his stock of such “improved bleed”’ as already 
comes the nearest to his purposes, economizes time and 
labor, and is at once and at comparatively little ex- 
pense, furnished with nearly what he wants. This is 
why we advocate the purchase of a bull of better breed- 
ing for the farmer’s ordinary use, instead of his dire- 
garding entirely, as is too often the ease, the character 
which the sire is so certain to impress upon the progeny. 

Improved breeds owe their present degree of perfection, 
whatever it may be, only to the skill which has been ex- 
ercised in their selection, breeding and management fora 
number of generations and along series of years. This 





*The Origin of Varieties in Animals and Plants; a 
Lecture before the Farmer’s Club of the Am. Instituto, 
by Dr. Warersory. 
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attention, we learn from the extract above, musi be con- 
tinued if we wish to retain the valuable qualities that it 
has placed within our reach, and careful attention to the 
selection, the wants, the comfort and the health of one’s 
steck is thus shown to be not only the dictate of econo- 
my for the time being, but a matter of importance in 
the future, from the influence it exerts on the progeny 
as well as on the parent. Improvements may be bred 
ouf as fast or faster than they can be bred in. Until 
the average of care which our farm stock nor receives, 
becomes much greater, it may be inexpedient to advise 
the maintenance of a herd or flock of pure improved 
blood for ordinary farm purposes; but, by beginning 
with grades—employing the services of an improv- 
ed male to engraft upon “native” stock, and by de- 
grees acquiring the habit of paying closer attention to 
their necessities and comforts, not only will our cattle 
and sheep be gradually and fundamentally bettered, 
but the farmer will be preparing to avail himself 
of breeds already rendered capable of giving with pro- 
per attention, the greatest product for a specified 
amount of food; and animals bred to this pvint, will 
then come into his hands te be improved, not to be de- 
teriorated. 

That the common sense of mankind agrees with these 
views, is shown by the fact that all efforts in every 
age, te better the stock of any kind or country, have 
been awarded the highest praise. Govermental breed- 
ing farms, in the absolute monarchies of Europe, do 
what it is left for private enterprise to de among us, 
and what is in England nursed and aided by the at- 
tention which the wealthiest and highest ranks, from 
Prince Albert down, spend so much time and labor to 
encourage. In promoting, where we properly can, the 
interests of breeders of fine stock, we do so in so far 
as we consider them identical with those of the farmer 
himself, and not a step farther. And the complaint 
which farmers sometimes make against Agricultural 
Journals and Societies, that they are mere organs of 
wealthy breeders, because it is becoming fashionable 
for rich men to spend their money in this way—is only 
justified when the limit above specified is passed over 
—when investment becomes mere speculation, and the 
advocates of any particular breed lose sight of their 


| first object, that of benefitting Agriculture, in the secon- 


dary one of fill’ng their pockets. Should this time come, 
we shall be as ready to denounce mercenary projects and 
misstatements.on Lhe part of breeders, as we Dow are 
to encourage a taste fur Agricultural pursuits and im- 
provements among the wealthy, instead of less benefi- 
cial if not absolutely hurttul ways of money-spending ; 
to rejuice in the extension of popular sentiment in 
favor of all rural improvement, and to commend en- 
terprise wherever it is judiciously directed. 
—__---—__ -—-- © - -e— 
Grinping Feeo.—“If a machine was invented to 
grind hay,’ says the London Farmer’s Magazine, 
‘the ground article would approximate in value to ¢n- 
ground oats in producing fat and muscle.” Chopptng 
hay and stalks is the process that comes neares§ to 
grinding, and relieves the animal of just so much labor 
as it takes to do it. Twenty-five pounds of dry hay a 
day is a good deal of work for the wuscles of one pair 
of jaws, if they have the whole burdenof its reduction 
to small bits and powder; this labor affects the whole 
system, like other labor, retarding the animal’s growth 
and rendering more food necessary to supply the waste 
of its tissues. ‘The same reasoning applies to grind- 
ing other kinds of feed for stock. 
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Hungarian Grass Seed. 


Messrs. TuckER & Son—I regret to see you per- 
sist that the Hungarian grass seed is no new thing, and 
that Mr. Thorburn of Albany, has it for sale at $3 per 
bushel. I have received the genuine seed from vari- 
ous sources in Iowa and Illinoi-, in different parcels, 
and it has been uniformly the same in shape, size and 
color. I have also received a sample of what Mr. 
Thorburn sells for Hungarian grass seed,* and find it 
to be an entirely different variety of grass seed from 
my western supply. Mr. Thorburn’s is of a lighter color, 
rounder and larger, like millet seed, and that I get from 
Towa and Illinois is of an oblong shape. Will you please 
to state the evidence you possess, going to show that Mr. 
Thorburn has the genuine seed at $3 per bushel. I can- 
not procure it from the west at less than about $7 per 
bushel, including express charges, and if it can be 
bought in Albany for $3, while I sell it rapidly at $10 
per bushel, it is time the pullic should know it, in 
order that they may purchase it at the lesser rate, as 
I have no desire to obtain anything above a fair price 
for the genuine seed. It is evident that either you or 
I are deceiving the public through our respective jour- 
nals, and I am desirous of testing the discrepancy of 
accounts, so that the public may hereafter know what 
to depend on. T. B. Miner, Ed. Rural American. 
Clinton, N. Y. 

We do not intend to ‘deceive the public,” nor do 
we suppose Mr. MiNER does, although he states that he 
is selling the Hungarian Grass Seed ‘rapidly at $10 
per bushel,”’ while the same seed from Iowa is selling 
at Chicago, according to Emery’s Journal of Agricul- 
ture of April 22, at ‘$2 to $3 per bushel,” and 
Messrs. Pease & EGG eston of this city, whose seed 
we know to be the genuine Hungarian from Iowa, ad- 
vertise it at $3.25 per bushel. But to the matter in 
hand. 

There are three species of what are called ‘ common 
millet,’’ figures of which, copied frum Loudon, are an- 
nexed. 





In the above, b represents what is known as Pani- 
cum miliaceum—a variety which we have never met 
with, but which we are told is grown in some places in 
this country. 

The Italian millet, Setaria tlalica, (c) was many 
years ago grown in gardens, under the name of “ wreath 
grasa,” the heads having somewhat the appearance of 


* This is a mistake. Mr. Thorburn does not sell it as 
Tlungarian grass seed, but simply as “ Millet seed.’—Eps. 
Co. Gent 
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wreaths, and were used in floral and rustic ornaments. 
It has also sometimes, we believe, been grown as a field 
crop for its seed and for hay. 

The German millet, Setaria germaniea, (a.)—some- 
times called Panicum germanicum—is the one more 
generally known in this country for 
30 or more years past. Of this species 
there are 3 varieties, varying mainly 
in the color of the seed—the yellow, 
white and purple grained. This is 
the species with which we consider 
the Hungarian Grass of Iowa, af- 
ter a careful examination, to be 
identical. To convince others that 
such is the fact, we have had a head 
of the Hungarian Grass, a small 
bundle of which we received from \Y 
Iowa last autumn, drawn and en- 
graved, (Fig. 4.) No one can com- 
pare this with the reduced figure of 
the German millet, copied above 
from Loudon, without at once being 
convinced that the plants are the same. 


To ascertain whether our views were correct, we en- 
closed some of the heads of the Hungarian grass re- 
ceived from Iowa, to Sanrorp Howarp, Esq, editor of 
the Boston Cultivator, than whom we know of no man 
better qualified to give an opinion on the subject. We 
annex an extract from his reply, from which it will be 
seen that Mr. H. raised the Hungarian grass from Iowa 
seed last year, and consequently has had a most favor- 
able opportunity of comparing it with the German mil- 
let. He says :— 

‘T had seed of the “ Hungarian grass” from Iowa 
last spring, from which I raised plants, and I also re- 
ceived from Mr. Witson, of the Iowa Farmer, a bun- 
dle of the grass. Therefore I know it is the same 
thing, [German millet,] which has been more or less 
cultivated here for upwards of thirty years, and pro- 
bably from the first settlement of the country. 

‘The heads which you send are small, probably from 
the crop to which they belonged standing thickly on 
the ground. It was so with the bundle sent me by Mr. 
Wilson. But I raised some much larger. Where it 
has plenty of room, the head attains much more size. 
It was from a head produced under such circum- 
stances, that the figure given by Mr. Furnt in his work 
on Grasses, was drawn. I think he told me it was from 
seed sent out by the Patent Office as Hungarian mil- 
let. At any rate, I have compared some of the same 
kind with that produced from the lowa seed, and they 
are the same. 

“The chief difference in the varieties of German 
millet is in the color of the seed—some being white, 
some yellow, and some purple. They will all mix as 
readily as varieties of Indian corn. In the specimen 
you sent there are some purple seeds, and it is so with 
all I have ever seen from Iowa, showing that there is 


a mixture of kinds ”’ 
—_——_——_e-2-9——___—_ 


How to Improve Soggy Potatces. 

At this season of the year potatoes are very liable 
be moist and soggy after boiling, and many a good din- 
ner will be spoiled on account of the bad potatoes. A 
simple remedy for this is the following :—After the po- 
tutoes are sufficiently boiled, and the skins taken off, 
place them in a dry cloth, and express the moisture by 





a slight wringing; they will then appear mealy, and 
} taste as well as the best Hibernians.— Sci. American 
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Clover Huller and Cleaner. 


J.B, Van Buren, N. Y,, inquires “ if 
there is a clover machine that will thrash 
the chaff from the stalk and clean the seed 
at one operation—what the expense, and 
how many bushels it will clean in a day, and 
where it can be procured?” We give 
herewith a cut of a Clover Machine manu- 
factured by Emery Brothers of this city. It 
is preferable, if not absolutely necessary, to 
put the clover through an ordinary thresh- , 
ing machine before it is submitted to any 
Huller, in erder to separate the heads from 
the stalks, for the seed is eo small, and re- 
quires so much rubbing to get it out of the 
chaff, that to put stalks and all inte a ma- 
chine at once, would probably crack the 
seeds and render them valueless. In the 
Emery machine, graters are used like a 
coarse file, which open the cell in which the 
seed is contained, and squeeze it out—the 
fans and screens attached serving to clean 


it thoroughly. All the best seed will be separated by | 


once puiting it through, but by gathering up the chaff 
that falls nearest the machine for a second operation, 
a further quantity of seeds may be detached, more 
likely, however, to include those that are immature or 
blighted, and hence of not so good quality. The amount 
a machine will do in a day varies greatly with the 
character of the crop te be cleaned, some years the 
heads being well filled with plump seeds, while in oth- 
ers there are much fewer in proportion to the amount 
of chaff. With one horse power the above machine is 
said to grate and clean from 7 to 14 bushels per day, 
the heads having been previously threshed out from 
the stalks. Its price, packed in shipping order, and 
and warranted, is $100. 

A machine is also manufactured by Messrs. Wheel- 
er, Melick & Co. of this city, on a different plan, and 
with no provision attached for cleaning the seed. Its 
price is $32, and it is stated to be “ capable of hulling 


from 5 to 15 bushels a day” with one horse. 
- _--—- 8 -@- e@——_______—__ 


Mr. Morrill’s Land Bill. 





This act was passed by the House of Representatives 
at Washington the 22d inst, and it is understood to 
have a fair prospect of passing in the Senate. Mr. 
Morrill supported it by a strong speech the 20th inst., in 
which he forcibly compared the aid given to Agricul- 
ture here with that it receives in other countries, and 
that which our own gives to commerce and manufac- 
tures. The bill in its present form, is in substance as 


follows :-— 

Sec. 1—Provides for the appropriation to the several 
States of 5,920,000 acres of Tae to be apportioned to each 
in the rate of 20,000 acres for each of its present Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 

Sec. 2—Kelates to locating the lands appropriated. 

Sec. 3—Enacts that no deduction shall be made from the 
proceeds of these lands, for any expenses incurred pre- 
vious to or during their sale—these to be met exclusively 
by the States to be benefitted thereby. 

Sec. 4—Provides for the investment of such proceeds in 
safe and not less than 5 per cent. stocks, and that these in- 
vestments shall constitute a perpetual fund, “the interest 
of which shall be inviolably appropriated, by each State 
which may take and claim the benefit of this act, to the 
endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one col- 
lege where the leading object shall be, without exelading 
other acientitic or classical studies, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related te agriculture and the mechanic 
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arte, in such manner as the Legislacures of the States may 
respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions in Jife.” 

Sec. 5 and last—Makes these land grants conditional : 
1. Upon the replacement by any State accepting them, of 
any portion of the capita! or interest that may at any time 
be lost in any way, so that the whole fund may be forever 
inviolate and undimished, except * that a sum, not exceed- 
ing ten per centum upon the amount received by any State 
under the provisions of this act, may be pate for the 
purchase of lands for sites or experimental farms, whenever 


2. Upon the non-appropriation, “ under any pretense what. 
ever,” of any part of the grant, for “the purchase, erec- 
tion, preservation, or repair, of any building or buildings.” 
3. Upon the repayment tothe United States of any amount 
received for aids sold by the States accepting them, should 
they fail within five years to provide at least one such in- 
stitution as is described in the fourth section. 4. Upon a 
complete annual report from each institution organized 
under the act, and 5. Upon the reduction of the quantiiy 
of land granted one-half, when ita minimum value has been 
doubled by railroad grants. 
en O02 OO" 


Top Dressing Meadow Lands. 





Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—A correspondent, (‘‘H.’’) 
in Co Gent. of 8th April, inquires the best time to ap- 
ply barn-yard manure to grass lands. I have been 
experimenting more or less for some years, in top-dres- 
sing meadows, with barn-yard manures, compost, &€., 
[ always wish, when I ean, to draw the manure in the 
fall to the place where wanted, and put in heaps of a 
half load or load in a place, and sow gypsum over the 
heaps freely. I then endeavor to spread the same 
over the land just before the fall rains—first scattering 
grass seed, (such as I wish) upon the land to be ma- 
nured, and again sowing plaster freely over the manure 
thus spread. If I cannot get out the manure wanted 
in time to spread before the fall rains, I draw out in 
the fall or winter, and spread before the spring rains, 
as soon as frost is out of the ground—always sowing 
plaster upon the heaps, and then upon the scattered 
manure and grass seed as before. In drawing in the 
fall and seattering, we shall in a great degree prevent 
evaporation, and also shall get a start with the effects 
of the manure, and in a great measure avoid cutting 
up the lands in drawing. I have no doubt but that 
harrowing the turf would be an advantage. 

I have come to the conclusion that there is no need 
of plowing lands to seed them, if managed with a tho- 
| rough course of top-dressing as above, unless it is to 
| cleanse the lands from weeds, &c, and not often then. 


ly. C. M. Binghamton. 











authorised by the respective Legislatures of said States.” | 
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Experiments with Different Manures on Potatoes. 


For the purpose of furnishing an opportunity of com- 
paring the results obtained from experiments made in 
Great Britain, with such as have been obtained from 
similar experiments in this country, of the kind above 
designated, we have put into a tabular form the more 
important items contained in a report of certain expe- 
riments made last season, upon a farm a few miles from 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
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The report from which this Table has been construct- 
ed, does not make mention of any reservation of a plot 
for the purpose of determining the rate of produce 
without any manure. This very important point seems 
to have been neglected altogether, and the omission 
renders the whole series of experiments of much less 
value than they might have been, if the yield per 
acre without manure had been determined and re- 
ported. This omission in the experiments and the re- 
port, makes it impracticable to ascertain the absolute 
profit of any of the several applications, giving data 
merely for the determination of their re/ative profit, or 
for a comparison between manure and manure. As a 
substitute, though but an unsatisfactory one, for the 
omitted portion of these experiments, we have cal- 
culated the mean or average of the different col- 
umns in the Table, so as to enable any one to deter- 
mine at a glance, which of the several applications cost 
more or less, and gave a yield of sound or unsound po- 
tatoes, or a nett profit (cost of manure deducted,) above 
or below the mean of the nine experiments. 


In order to save the time and trouble of hundreds of 
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calculations by individual readers, we have reduced 
the British currency to that of the United States, at 
the rate of $5 for each £1 sterling, which, though not 
strictly accurate, is a convenient and sufficiently exact 
approximation ; and have reduced the weights of the 
produce to measures, or tons and hundred-weights to 
bushels, at the rate of 56 lbs. to each bushel. In this 
form, the Table will admit of comparison with other 
reports of experiments in potato culture with greater 
ease, readiness, and catisfaction. It may be well, 
moreover, to have it understood and remembered that 
the acre in this Table is the Scotch aere, which is equal 
to l acre, 1 rood, and 2 poles nearly of English and 
American measure, or a little over 1} acre of our mea- 
sure. 

The experiments whose more important results are 
above tabulated, were made on ground which is de- 
scribed as “sharp gravelly marl,” which had for a cen- 
tury or so been under a kind of four-years’ rotation— 
green crops, then barley or oats, and then two years 
in meadow,—and in 1856 were under Italian ryegrass, 
which gave three good cuttings. The seed was cut in- 
to sets and dusted with gypsum. Beside these rather 
unimportant items of information, there is po informa- 
tion given in the report of these experiments as to any 
of the details and circumstances, except what is in- 
cluded in one or other of the columns of the foregoing 
Takle. Neither is there any attempt to draw infer- 
ences or lessons of any kind from the results, nor to 
make them do service in the support of any disputed 
theory or practice. Each reader is left to draw from 
the compendious report whatever inferences or deduc- 
tions he may think warranted by the facts. 

As all the manures applied to the several experi- 
mental plots contain ammonia, actual or potential, to 
a greater or less extent, the experiments now under 
notice afford very little if any light upon the most im- 
portant question as to the fertilizing of the soil for a 
potato crop—the question, namely, as to the ecompara- 
tive value of applications, nitrogenous and non-nitro- 
genous. The application to plot 3 contained probably 
the smallest amount of nitrogenous or ammoniacal mat- 
ter; and next to that, or perhaps lower still in its per- 
centage of ammonia, is the application to plot 1. The 
produce, as may be seen from the Table, is smailer 
both in quantity and value, from these two plots than 
from any other. The forms of ammoniacal manures 
which gave the Jargest yield, ean be seen by a glance 
at the Table ; and also those which were cheapest and 
yielded the highest net profit, at the head of which is 
Glue Waste. 

The common opinion as to the tendency of putres- 
cent (farm-yard) manure to favor or increase rot, is 
confirmed by these experiments. Very large doses of 
any ammoniacal manures seem to have a similar ten- 
dency, as in plots 2, 7, 8 and 9. 


eo-eo-s 





Caurninc Mitx.—A Connecticut dairyman (A. H. 
Byineton of Norwalk,) thinks that more, sweeter 
and better butter is produced by churning all milk, 
than by churning the cream alone, as is usually prac- 
ticed in New-England. And ‘the buttermilk,” he 
says, “churned from milk just turned, is better for 
promoting the growth of hogs or even calves, than 
skimmed sweet milk.’’ This, from careful observation, 
he regards as a settled fact, and if so, worthy the at- 
tention of farmers. Will our dairying subscribers who 
have experimented, give us their views on the subject ? 
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Guano, Hen Manure, and some other Things, 





Messrs. Epitors—Within a few years past farmers 
generally have become much more economical in sav- 
ing the various waste materials about their premises, 
and applying them to their seils as fertilizers. A few 
years since, and but few farmers, comparatively, 
theught of fooking beyond the limits of their barn- 
yards for manure. The vaults, the accumulations of 
the hen-house and dove cote, the soap-suds and sink- 
water, as well as the deposits of the muck swamps, 
were alinest whelly neglected. 

Since the introduction of guano into this country 
thousands of farmers make account of saving and using 
the manure of their poultry houses, and they find it, 
like guano, a valuable concentrated manure, though 
much less valuable, “weight for weight.” In pre- 
paring the hen manure for use, we find the experi- 
menters freyuently mix the manure with ashes or lime, 
but this is a very wrong and wasteful practice, for it 
expels much of the ammonia, altogether the most es- 
sential portion of the manure. Guano is considered, 
beth by the chemist and the intelligent farmer, valu- 
able in exact proportion to the amount of ammonia it 
centains, or will yield upon its decomposition. A prime 
Peruvian guano will yieid fram 16 to 18 per cent. of 
ammonia, and as it is this substance principally for 
which the farmer buys guano, the ammonia costs him 
some sixteen cents a pound, and this is cheaper than 
he can buy it in any other form. Now if a farmer 
mixes ashes or lime with his guano, he is scattering 
his money to the ‘“‘four winds of heaven,” or rather 
his ammonia, which amounts to the same thing. 

In the Co. Gent. of April 15, a correspondent (A 
Small Farmer) gives his way of preparing hen manure 
fer cora. He says—‘‘I have been in the habit for 
several years of getting together all the clear manure 
from the hen roost that I could, and a few days before 
planting (say three to six) mix an equal quantity of 
wood ashes and about half as much plaster thoroughly 
together, wetting it enough to moisten the whole.” 
Now with all due respect to the feelings of this “ Small 
Farmer,’ we beg to say that he could not take a more 
effectual method of expelling the ammonia from his 
hen manure, unless he was to burn it in the fire. But 
still the compost might possess considerable manurial 
value. 

Also in the next issue of the Co. Gent., J. E. S. of 
Maple Grove, at the request of H. Clayton, gives his 
‘*modus operandi” of composting hen manure. He 
says: 

** As often as four or five times a year I gather the 
droppings of my fowls, thoroughly mixing with every 
three bushels of manure, two bushels of ashes, one 
bushel of plaster, and from two to four quarts of salt. 
This compost is thrown into a large box or bin, where 
it can remain secure from the weather until wanted for 
use. In place of ashes, I have formerly used air- 
slaked lime, and with the best results.” 

Now we will suggest to J. E. S., that he take a ta- 
ble-spoonful of unleached wood ashes, and one of hen 
manure; moisten the mass if dry, and with the spoon 
rub the ashes and manure together for a short time; 
then apply the mixture to his nose, give a hearty sniff, 
and he will find the ammonia of the manure escaping 
at the rate of 240. Then let him take the came amount 
of air-slaked lime and manure, and rub together, and 
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he will find the ammonia flying off with still greater 
speed. 

Messrs. Editors, it affords us no pleasure to point out 
the mistakes of our brother farmers, and we do not do 
it in a spirit of “ captious criticism,” but solely for the 
good purpose of imparting correct agricultural know- 
ledge. From lack of knowledge pertaining to our 
business in times past, we have committed many mis- 
takes in our attempts at experimenting, to some of 
which we will refer before closing this article. 

Immediately following J. E.§.’s communication, you 
give us a “new way of preparing bones,”’ by Mr. Stew- 
art of Scotland. To his manner of preparing bones we 
have nothing to object, but we think he very much errs 
in his treatment of woolen rags for manure. 

Woolen rags contain about 17 per cent. of nitrogen, 
and 7 per cent. of hydrogen. If the rags were to be 
perfectly decomposed in a muck compost heap, they 
would yield more than 20 per cent. of ammonia, a lar- 
ger amount than good Peruvian guano yields, and as 
far, then, as the nitrogen is concerned, rags are worth 
mere, “pound for pound,” than guano. Fresh lean 
beef contains 77 per cent. of water, and 23 per cent. of 
dry animal matter, or, in other words, 100 lbs. of lean 
beef will only give 23 lbs. of dry or jerked beef. The 
dry beef contains 15 per cent. of nitrogen, consequently 
one pound of woolen rags coatains about as much ni- 
trogen as five pounds of clear beef steak. 

If lean beef is boiled in a strong lye, it will be de- 
composed, (eaten up) By this process, the nitrogen 
would be principally driven off, in unison with a portion 
of the hydrogen, as free ammonia; and nearly the 
same results would follow in boiling woolen rags to a 
pulp in strong lye. 

About one-half the weight of the fresh bones of an 
animal, is composed of cartilage, gelatine, and oil—the 
balance of phosphoric acid, lime, magnesia, &c. The 
gelatine contains nitrogen, hydrogen, &c. Some years 
ago, we filled a forty-gallon boiler with broken horn 
piths and strong caustic lye, for the purpose of dissolv- 
ing the bone. Soon after the boiling commenced, there 
was a great evolution of ammonia. Several doors in the 
house were carelessly left open, and the pungent odor 
of ammonia filled the house from ‘cellar to garret,”’ 
and in some of the rooms almost to suffocation. The 
result of this experiment was, we disintegrated the 
bones, converting them into a fine white powder, but it 
was at the expense of the nitrogen of the organic por- 
tion of the bones. On that score they might about as 
well have been burned. So we think, in boiling woolen 
rags in strong lye. Wool, of course, is nearly identical 
with woolen rags. Some years ago, for several years, 
we obtained a quantity of the waste wool from a card- 
ing machine. This is usually much saturated with a 
gummy oil, which very much retards its decomposition 
if plowed into the soil in that state. To cleanse this 
wool, we have sometimes boiled it for a short time ina 
tolerably strong lye; a few minutes’ boiling will be 
sufficient to remove the oil. The wool should then be 
composted, as it is slow in decomposing. The oil and 
lye forms a kind of soap, a valuable material for mix- 
ing with peat or swamp muck. One hundred pounds 
of wool contain over 17 pounds of nitrogen, as much 
as there is in 3,400 pounds of fresh cow manure. 

Great quantities of woolen waste and rags are used 
in England, as manure for the hop plant, the price 
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ranging from $25 to $50 per ton. Such waste matters 
are worth saving in this country as well as in England. 

Some fifteen years ago we obtained a cask of ground 
gypsum, (500 lbs.) This was placed in an out-house 
where it remained for about one year; during the 
time there was turned upon the gypsum large quanti- 
ties of chamber lye. After a few months time, by 
testing the gypsum with slaked lime, there would be a 
great escape of ammonia. In the autumn we made a 
compost heap of five loads of good manure and ten 
loads of swamp muck. The next spring, procured a 
cask of lime, slaked it near the compost heap ; also took 
two bushels of the ammonia saturated gypsum near the 
compost heap; then set two hired men to shoveling over 
the compost, while we threw on with a shovel the hot 
lime and the gypsum; whenever a shovel full of the 
gypsum went to the heap, my hired hands would leave 
and flee to the windward side, to prevent suffocation 
from the fumes of the escaping ammonia. However, 
we succeeded in mixing the whole together, and pro- 
bably we host the bigger portion of the ammonia that 
we had been treasuring up fora twelve months. Some 
may ask why we did so—the fact was, at that time 
“‘ we didn’t know no better!’ It was only one of those 
mistakes that farmers are Hable to make whenever 
they undertake to meddle with chemicals about which 
they possess no correct knowledge. 

Another time we had a bushel or two of the fine bone 
dust from the button mold factory; thinking to add to 
the value of the bone dust, we placed it upon the barn 
floor, poured upon it boiling water till it was thorough- 
ly sonked, then put upon the bone an equal amount of 
fresh ashes—took a shovel to mix up the mass. In less 
than half a minute we went out of the barn in double 
quick time—such a smell of ammonia we had never 
before met with. However, we have since learned better 
how to manage these matters. 

We have given the result of boiling horn-piths—our 
next attempt was to burn a cartload ; this most effec- 
tually destroyed all of the organic matter, leaving the 
bone in a condition to easily pulverize. But the ex- 
periment was attended with a loss of about one-half 
the manurial value of the bones. Since then, have 
broken up all the bones we could collect with heavy 
hammers, and plowed them in; but the breaking them 
up is a slow process, to say nothing about the danger 
of getting an eye putout. To-day (April 24) our team 
is drawing horn-piths from a tannery. We shull put 
a pith in each potato hill at planting time, and also a 
spoonful of dry hen manure—(we don’t mix ashes or 
lime with the droppings of our poultry)—-and will re- 
port to you, Messrs. Editors, the result of the Prince 
Albert potatoes you so kindly forwarded a few days 
since. We have got them cut and limed, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Howatt, and shall give his one-eye 
system a fair trial. Levi BARTLETr. 

—_———-—-2-@-e—________ 


Potatoes—The One-eye System. 


Messrs. Epitors—I find I omitted stating in my 
article on “ Potato Culture,’ (p. 202,) one particular 
which I did not think of until to-day in planting my 
early ones, when it immediately struck me; and as I 
am aware that a great many of your readers intend 
trying the one-eye system, I wish them to have all 
particulars, so that they may have success. In drop- 
ping the set in your drill, turn the eye of the set on 
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bottom of drill—that is, the skin next the earth. By 
doing so, your bud or stalk takes root immediately at 
the base (by set.) If planted cut side down, they will 
not root at the set, but one joint above. In dropping, 
it is as easy to do it right as wrong. This also gives 
you a longer stem. 

In all cases where manure is applied in the drills or 
hills, (drills are preferable, ) let it be applied wnder the 
set; in no case over it. If applied over the sets, the 
rains wash the liquid of the manure to the young shoot 
or shoots and injures them. 

I have had orders for potato-eyes, te be cut out size 
of peas, and forwarded by mail. Such is not the way 
to raise them. Those that fuil in producing potatoes 
from those pea eyes, must not say the one-eye system 
won’t do. 

To any one who is desirous of making the most of a 
good potato, I will tell them how to do it: Fake a po- 
tato of any size, put it in a flower-pot, and caver it two 
inches over with good rich earth, half loam and half 
well rotted stable manure. Bury this pot in a hot-bed 
to its brim; when the sprouts appear half an inch or 
inch above ground, run your knife down close by the 
stem until you reach the bulb, then slant your knife a 
little and it is cut, as you will feel by keeping hold of 
the stem and keeping it pulled. When up, have a 
three or five inch pot filled with the same soil, and in- 
sert those cuttings all round the pot, pressing them well 
in; put them in the same depth as they were before 
cutting; give a light watering, and plunge your pots 
in your hot-bed. One potato thus treated, will give 
you a large amount of plants, as the potato will con- 
tinue throwing shoots until itdeeays. When your eut- 
tings are rooted, transplant into drills same as plant- 
ing, and from your first cuttings you can get another 
crop without injury to them by cutting them off half 
or aninch above ground; they will seen threw out 
fresh shoots. The above plan I have successfully proved 
to be good in increasing a good variety of potato, and 
a profitable one, as it requires but little work, and soon 
gets you into a good stock of tubers, and such as we 
practice when we meet a valuable potato. GERALD 


Howat?. Newton, New-Jersey. 
cadielil 


Raising Turkeys. 


Messrs. Epitors—In one of your late numbers an 
inquiry was made as to food for young turkeys. Last 
season was not favorable, on account of the continued 
rain for weeks, but I raised sixty from three old hen 
turkeys; by putting the first litter under a hen, she 
hatched out eleven, and the old turkey commenced 
laying soon after her first litter. 

I attribute my success, in a measure, to the feeding 
the young ones on hard boiled eggs, until they are old 
enough to turn out days and pick for themselves— 
driving them up nights into some dry barn. When 
they begin to get a little hardy, and the nights grow 
warm, let them find food and shelter for themselves 

It is but very little trouble to mince the eggs: Take 
two or more in a cup or bowl, and the point of a knife. 
For a change, give them bread soaked in milk, or a 
little boiled rice. Place the food outside the coop, on 
a clean board, out of the old one’s reach, (corn is good 
enough for her,) and my word for it, it will not only be 
profitable to feed eggs, but a pleasure to see the little 
birds eat, and hear them sing atthe same time. Feed- 
ing is one great point ; there are, however, many things 
to be observed, as they are a very knowing fowl. 
New Hartford, Oneida Co, N. Y. 
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Draining Deepens the Soil. 





The effects of thorough draining in deepening the 
soil, are readily seen in a comparison of the charac- 
teristics of those wet and retentive, with those either 
naturally or artificially of a porous nature. 

All heavy soils must be shallow from the influence 
of stagnant water—of water which saturates the sur- 
face, not being able to pass away by filtration. Every 
fall of water gives a mortar-like consistency to such a 
soil, and as the moisture passes off by the slow process 
of evaporation, it becomes baked and brick-like, in- 
stead of light and friable. If plowed when wet, it is 
entirely unfit for the growth of crops; if stirred when 
dry, it turns up in clods and lumps; in either case, it 
is only after much labor that any finely pulverized 
earth is obtained to support and nourish vegetable 
growth, and an inferior crop is ever the result. Satu- 
ration without filtration, kills the productive power 
of any soil—makes it hard, shaliow and sterile, how- 
ever rich in every clement of fertility it nay be, when 
differently situated in the single circumstance of drain- 
age. 

_ or well-drained soils, on the contrary, never 
retain, even if they become saturated with water 
The surplus moisture filtrates at once into the drains, 
leaving the surface loose and friable. Such a soil can 
be plowed at any seasonable time, and turns up mellow 
earth, readily fitted as a seed-bed for any crop. Such 
a soil invites the roots of plants down, offering them 
food instead of a stone-like earth, and every year 
deepens the area of vegetable growth, until the full 
depth is reached to which it has been drained. 

That draining deepens the soil, we will bring a sin- 
gle instance to show—one which confirms every point 
stated above. It is condensed from a letter from that 
pioneer drainer and pioneer of good farmers, JoHNn 
Jounston, near Geneva, N. Y., and was published in 
the Country Gentleman of Jan. 19, 1854. He says: 

“ Last spring I concluded to plow a clayey field, 
containing forty acres, only once for wheat, and that 
after harvest. Previous to draining it was one of my 
wettest fields, and in dry weather, even in April and 
May, was very hard to plow, often having to get the 
coulters and shares sharpened every day, when we used 
wrought-iron shares. Owing to the great drought be- 
fore, during, and after harvest, [ got a large plow made, 
so that I could put two or more yokes of cattle and a 
pair of horses to it if necessary. Immediately after 
harvest we started for the field, oxen and drivers, plow- 
men and horses; and besides, new shares on the plows, 
took other new shares along, expecting to be obliged 
to change every day. 

' When we got to the field, I had one man put a pair 
of horses before the large plow, and try to open the 
land with a shallow furrow. He went seventy rods 
away and back without even a stop, except when the 
clover choked the plow. {f then put the plow down to 
eight inches, and after one round, to nearly ten, and 
he went around without any trouble. His furrow was 
over nine inches deep, and laid as perfect as could be. 
I then had one yoke of oxen put behind my smallest 
horses, and a pair of horaes before each of my other 
plows, and they plowed the field with perfect ease, only 
changing shares twice. 

** Although the field was undoubtedly plowed at the 
rate of nine inches deep, yet the clover roots went 
deeper, and the land plowed up as meliow as any loam ; 
whereas, had it not been drained, it would have broke 
up in lumps as large as the heads of horses or oxen. 
A few years ago, a neighbor broke up a field about the 
same season, and similar land, but not drained, and 
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after cultivating, rolling and harrowing, he had to em- 
ploy men and mallets to break the lumps, before he 
could get mould to cover the seed; and after all did © 
not get the third of a crop of either wheat or straw. 
My wheat looks ag well as any I ever saw, and I doubt 
not it will be a good crop.” 

Those farmers, and they are not few, who have bad 
experience in the cultivation of clayey soils when dry, 
or in any state, will not wonder that Mr. Jounston ex- 
claimed, on finding this great change in the depth and 
friabiljty of this clay bed,—‘ I never was more agree- 
ably surprised in my life—in fact, had my men been 
plowing in gold dust, as they do in California, I should 
have been no more pleased.” This great change was 
the simple effect of thorough drainage—the soil, no 
longer compelled to remain saturated with water, lost 
its brick and mortar character, and became a dive, or 
at least an active and productive soil, ready to reward 
the labor of the farmer. 


> 
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The Problems of the Farm. 








Winter, the night of the year, when Nature is most 
quiet and unattractive, is appropriately called the 
work-day or harvest-time of the philosophic student : 
but to the intelligent practical farmer, his text books 
open their rarest and profoundest lessons with the ad- 
vent of spring. In winter he may pursue the study of 
abstract questions and sciences, but in spring he en- 
gages in the practical application of the knowlege al- 
ready made his own, and of all which he can obtain 
having a bearing upon the subjects in which he is in- 
terested. Thought is united with action, and a new 
importance attaches to the investigations which are 
most appropriately and successfully commenced at this 
time. 

The necessary conditions to fertility of the soil, 
and the adaptation of different soils by appropriate 
methods of management to the production of different 
crops, are problems among the most important which 
can occupy the attention of the farmer; and, in some 
form and degree, every cultivator of the soil gives his 
thoughts to their solution. He considers the question 
of preparation in its relation to productiveness, me- 
chanically—in regard to plowing, subsoiling, harrow- 
ing, and cultivating—and chemically, as it concerns 
the necessary manures and the atmospheric influences 
affecting the soil. These conditions are studied and 
compared with those of the crop desirable to produce 
from the soil—the connection between these and the 
natural world—also the adaptation to the requirements 
of the farm and market, all enter into the statement 
from which the problem is to be worked out. 

These questions we say, in some form and degree, 
receive the attention of the farmer. But it is too sel- 
dom given in that systematic form necessry to tho- 
roughness—to the extent or with that depth of atten- 
tion which these subjects demand. Complex in char- 
acter, they extend through every department of scien- 
tific research, furnishing an ample field for the exercise 
of every mental, as well as physical faculty. No pur- 
suit or employment so calis into exercise all the powera 
of humanity as that of Agriculture. We mean by 
this, that none will so well secure and preserve the 
equal development of the whole man as will this when 
entered into and carried out in its true spirit and sig- 


nification. 
Studies for the farmer! There is no lack of subjects 
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—im portant, profitable, and interesting subjects—to oc- 
eupy every faculty of the mind. The perceptive, the 
reasoning, the imaginative, and the executive powers, 
may have free scope in observing and analysing the 
varied relations and bearings of the wide range of 
facts ever challenging the attention, and in devising 
and carrying out plans for present and future opera- 
tions. Nor need the mind be confined to the narrow 
range of one’s own farm or neighborhood. While there 
are so many problems in Agriculture still ansolved, in 
which all nations are interested, is there not ample 
room for the exercise of the noblest ambition, as well 
as the deepest wisdom and the purest philantrophy ? 
Assuredly there is. 

One word in conclusion. Let us resolve to enter up- 
on the labors of our farms this spring, with a better 
understanding of our objects, and a determination to 
be more thorough in our methods than ever before. 
Should each one thus, with a deeper sense of the no- 
bleness of his calling, engage in the great work of im- 
provement, what an aggregate of power would be ex- 
erted? How memorable the epoch which should inau- 


gurate such a spirit among us. 
oo 


Spring Management of Manures, 


Eps. Coustry GENTLEMEN—So limited is the time 
in this latitude, in which the farmer is to go through 
all the labors of spring, that he is often at his wits end 
to contrive how tode the whole im season, or often 
what to do first. 

For one, no branch of spring labor has been to mea 
more difficult problem, than the proper management of 
the aceumulated masses of manures as they now are 
presented ; in the straw-yard, a eoating frum one to 
two feet deep, of a mixture of cattle droppings and 
urine, rejeeted portions of coarse hay, with a large 
predominating amount of trodden siraw, all frozen to- 
gether till pear the first of May, and quite unferment- 
ed; near the eow stable lies a large pile with less straw, 
so compact indeed that but little air enters it, hence it 
is very little fermented, yet the frost is nearly out of 
it as warm weather appears. The refuse of the horse 
stable hies steaming away, ready to be drawn, if it has 
not already been spread during the latter part of win- 
ter, as it should have been. 

In accordance with views expressed by several of 
your correspondents upon this subject, I believe all 
manures should be partially decomposed by fermenta- 
tion, before being applied as a top-dressing or turned 
under. The reasons are to my wind simple and con- 
clusive. The refuse vegetable and animal substances 
devoted as fertilizers, must evidently assume new 
forms, both mechanical and chemical, before they can 
be presented as nutriment to the growing plant. The 
woody fibre of the straw must pass to the form of humic 
acid, or some of its allied types, and be reduced to a 
soluble state by being combined with the mineral por- 
tion of the straw, or better with ammonia formed from 
such animal matter as the manure may chance to 
contain. 

Now these changes are thoroughly effected only when 
the mass is brought in elose contact, and aided by a 
degree of heat—neither of which are found in the soil. 
Neither of these eonditions—contact and heat—are 
well secured except in properly constructed compost 
heaps. Hence to conform our practice to correct theory, 





it appears to me that all manures not piled when thrown 
from the stable, should be piled and fermented before 
being applied to the soil. 

But how is this to be Gone without too much ex- 
pense 7 

To answer this inquiry, I will give you the plan fol- 
lowed by me for the last two years, with the results of 
which I have been tolerably well satisfied. The horse 
inanure, which should be hauled early to prevent over- 
heating and fire-fang, I spread upon ground plowed 
the fall before for oats and potatoes, evenly spreading 
it from the wagon. by which the crop is uwre uniform- 
ly fed than can possibly be done when the manure is 
first left in piles, and in the end costs less labor for 
spreading. The yard manure, and that from the eow 
stables, is reserved for corm, and as soon as the yard 
manure is thawed up, it is piled into heaps about five 
feet wide, four or five feet high, and as long as you 
please. Care should be taken to lay the sides of the 
pile perpendicular, and the top flat or a hitlle dishing, 
so that the rains that fall upon it will soak in and aid 
in fermentation. The object is to induce a rapid and 
thorough fermentation, and to effect this it must be so 
piled as to admit air through the whole pile and keep 
it moist, and if the pile is not more than five feet 
broad at the bottom, it will admit air to the center, 
and if piled during the last week in April, it will be 
well fermented and rotten by the 20th of May, when 
piled as above directed. Last year my manure was 
piled April 23d and 24th, and hauled to the cornfield 
May 25th, when it was tender and well fermented. 
The corn land plowed in the meantime, the manure 
harrowed in thoroughly, and the corn planted and tilled 
by flat culture. 

Two years ago I planted on sod manured im the fur- 
row, except a strip which was left through the lot to 
drive on while drawing manure. This strip was ma- 
nured befure being turned over, and the result was 
greatly in favor of that spread on the furrow and drag- 
ged in. This was specially apparent in the young corn, 
which came up stronger and kept ahead of the four 
rows where the manure was turned under, till harvest 
time; and generally, as far as I have tried it, surface 
manuring bas done the best. The extra labor of piling 
yard manure, is compensated in several ways. First, 
the quality of the manure is greatly improved, the 
bulk is diminished by being concentrated, and the ex- 
cess of water evaporated by the heat of fermentation, 
so that the labor of drawing is greatly lessened; be- 
sides it is loaded from such piles nearly twice as fast 
as from the yard mass. But among the most impor- 
tant benefits of thus fermenting manure, is the de- 
struction of all such foul seeds as are usually carried 
to the field from the barn-yard, for such as are near 
the center of the pile have their vitality destroyed by 
the heat, and those at or near the surfaee are sprout- 
ed, so that ruin overtakes them all. Gurpon Evans, 

——___--—_—__e -@-e--——_ -——__ — 

APPLE-SEED WASHER —Sceing an apple-seed wash- 
er described in your paper, I wish to know the full par- 
ticulars about it, how it is made, and how much it will 
clean per hour, and what it will cost to erect one. 
Evans Penninaton. Jennerville, Penn. [We are 
unable to give any further information than already 
published in relation to the washers. Will those who 
have used them please answer the above. ]} 
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Design for an Octagon House. 





Messrs. Eprtrors—You will here find a design for 
an octagon dwelling, which it is believed is both con 
venient and pleasant. A building of this descriptiot 
can be built of substantial groute or concrete—that 
shall be perfectly durable—for a cost of from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand dollars, according to the 
amount of finish that may be put upon it, at the cos! 
of material at different locations. 
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First FLroor—20 Freer Sipes, ovrsipE watt. 

By a moment’s inspection of this plan, it will be seen 
that all the rooms are entered from the hall and pas- 
sage, without passing through any other room, while 
the stairs also are ascended without opening into any 


of the rooms. And it will also be seen that the rooms 
are large and light to correspond to their uses, while 
the work rooms and entrances open to the warm and 
sunny directions, which, for comfort, should always be 
the case, where the location will admit of it. There is 
a long, well lighted dining-room, an ample kitchen 
and work-room, properly detached from the other 
rooms te prevent the passage of unpleasant odors, and 
yet very near to save unnecessary steps; a pleasant 
family room on one side of the front hall, with the li- 
brary or office opposite; a good meal-room, most secure 
from rats by being central; and convenient access to 
the cellar under the main stairs, marked c s. Then 
the triangular corners come into excellent use, accord- 
ing as the different occupants may chose, for bath, clo- 
set, pantry, or even for bedrooms, being amply large 
for a single bed. And in building for myself, I should 
always have at least two open fire-places in the house 
—one in the family-room and one in the sitting room— 
on account of healthfulness and pleasant appearance. 
In this plan, the office and hall can be warmed by a 
small stove in the former, with the pipe passing through 
the latter inte the chimney of the family room. It will 
be seen there is a convenient wash sink in the back 
entry, marked s, while the kitchen is large enough to 
admit of stationary oven and range if desired, between 
the two windows. In fact, the main plan will admit cf 
many changes in the minor details, to suit the variety 
of tastes or purposes for which it may be occupied. 
And now we wiil ascend the stairs and look at the 
upper story; here we find a beautiful parlor, and back 
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SECOND STORY. 


of it is a large and pleasant amusemert-room, where 
a very large company of family friends or others, may 
enjoy themselves on festive occasions, as shall suit the 
inclinations—and it would be better for both the health 
and happiness of our farming communities, if they 
would calculate upon and indulge more cordially in ra- 
tional and innocent amusements, than they (many of 
them,) do. Here is alsoa large dry store-room, a cabi- 
net or study-room for the youth, and four good bed- 
rooms, with closets; still this upper story will admit of 
diversity of sub-divisions, to meet any required pur- 
pose; but in the present instance, I have left the upper 
partitions to correspond with the walls below, which, in 
my judgment, renders the whole a very convenient and 
symmetrical residence, with no waste room, and no 
more room in any particular apartment than is needed, 
at the expense of curtailing any other apartment. 
None of the main rooms have lees than two windows, 
nor more than ohe side exposed to the weather, while 
the whole can be admirably well ventilated—always 
needed. 

The upper hall and passage can be well lighted by 
sky lights, while the lower passage can be pleasantly 
lighted by glazed doors opening into the hall or dining 
room. If you are willing to incur the expense of en- 
graving it, I will send you an elevation, as I have de- 
signed it, of this house, for my own adoption. 

I am not a builder or draftsman, but a farmer, yet 
I have often amused myself many hours, by studying 
and designing rural architecture—believing there is 
great need of reform in the farm-buildings of our coun- 
try; and there is no doubt but the expense which far- 
mers already lay out in buildings, if directed by taste 
and care, would supply them with far handsomer and 
more commodious buildings than they now possess. At 
another time, if desired, I will send you a plan which 
I have matured, for an o2tagon barn, which it is be- 
lieved possesses advantages that recommend it, or 
something like it, to more frequent adoption. D.S. 
Curtis. Madison, Wis. 

P. S. For those who wish it, or need it, I have drawn 
this same plan on a smaller scale—15 feet to the sides 
—and it is then very convenient and pleasant, although 
the rooms will be correspondingly smaller, but still 
large enough to be more commodious than many of the 
much larger ones, built after the fashion of the gene- 
rally uncouth farm-houses which are seen in all parts 
of the country. D. Ss. Cc. 
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Hildreth’s Gang Plow. 


Every implement which enables the cultivator to 
control more completely all his operations, becomes a 
positive benefit. There are some kinds of work which 
are better executed by the gang plow, than in any oth- 
er way, and hence it is occasionally of great value to 
every farmer. Sod ground, which has been deeply 
plowed late in autumn, may be reduced to a very mel- 
low surface by the use of the gang plow, leaving the 
sod undisturbed below. A thin coating of yard ma- 
nure, or a thick dressing of compost, may in the same 
way be turned under and rendered available for corn 
planted on the sod. Corn stubble, plowed in fall, may 
be seeded very early in spring by covering the seed 
with this implement. There is stiil another use, of 
value to small farmers. A seed drill, costing nearly 
a hundred dollars, is too expensive a machine for a 
five acre wheatfield—the gang, costing only twenty- 
five dollars, forms a useful and convenient substitute. 
Hildreth’s gang plow, (made by Hildreth & Charles at 
Lockport,) which in our own use we have found exceed- 
ingly convenient, is furnished with a seed-box, as rep- 
reseated in the accompanying cut, which sows any de- 
sirable quantity of seed from a peck to three bushels 
per acre, and the plows cover it at one operation; and 
in this respect it possesses an important advantage 
over the wheat drill, which requires complete previous 
preparation. THildreth’s machine is made entirely of 
iron, except the tongue; the depth cf cutting and 
the width of slice may be regulated with complete ac- 
curacy ; and two horses plow three furrows at a time 
with ease, the friction from the weight of the machine 
and of the earth, being obviated by the wheels which 
sustain the plows and on which they run. It is liable 
to clog in wet stubble, and always performs more per- 
fectly in clean ground. 
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A Good Cattle Barn. 


Epitors Cy. GeENTLEMAN—In your paper of March 
11, I notice an inquiry of J. Cor in regard to stabling 
cattle, and as I have followed for some years the plan 
there hinted at, I furnish you with a description of my 
main cattle barn, for the benefit of your readers. 

The building is 100 ft long by 45 ft wide, and 24 ft. 
posts, and will stable 66 head of cattle, and will hold 
114 tons of hay, and all the manure of six months fod- 
dering. A feeding floor of 12 ft. in width occupies the 
center of the building. The height of the stable is 10 
ft. Over the feeding floor are two chimneys, through 
which the hay is passed down to the feeding floor. The 
chimneys sre four posts with rounds in them at inter- 
vals like a ladder, and they serve the additional pur- 





pose of ventilators. The hey is unloaded into dormer | 
windows in the roof 6 ft. wide by 7 ft high—by horse | 
power, a large fork, tackle and rope, with which a load 
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of a ton weight is discharged easily in seven minutes. 

On each side of the feeding floor are the stanchions 
for confining the cattle, 35} inches from center to cen- 
ter, 5 feet high, 7 to 9 inches space, according to the 
size of the occupant, from center to center, for the 
neck of the animal. The mortice in the top is — inches 
in length. The stanchion is fastened by a cap shut- 
ting down, looking much like a smal] boot-jack, hung 
on the end with a common butt. The standing and 
sleeping floor is six inches lower than the feeding floor, 
and is five feet four inches wide, with a fall of six inches, 
and a continuation of 30 inches, which receives the 
droppings of the animals. Behind the cattle is a cart- 
way 8 feet wide, to receive the manure, and having a 
ground floor. No litter is required to keep the cattle 
clean. Their droppings are entirely below them, and 
they seem to rest and be as comfortable as when at 
liberty. I hardly think it would do to confine heavy 
eattle in this way, but young stock and cows thrive 
well and enjoy it apparently. There is no waste of 
hay—all is eaten up clean; but here, as elsewhere, 
they want but little at a time, but often. The fodder 
is always clean, and it is all in-doors, and no storm in- 
terferes with the regularity of proceedings, or induces 
the feeder to hurry and slight his charge. 

I have saved this season some eighteen bushels of 
grass seed from the sweepings of my feeding floor— 
timothy, red-top, and white clover—and as I never 
heard of an animal becoming fat on such grain, I eon- 
sider it clear gain, aud something towards paying in- 
terest on cost of the building. 

At first one has some trouble in stabling the stock, 
but four days generally overcomes the difficulty, and 
the cattle go out and come in with regularity, if you 
control your temper and have patience ; otherwise you 
have wild stock, unruly, and poor. Last winter it took 
three hands a portion of the time to stable the cattle. 
This winter one man does it in less than half the time. 
Wu. M. Waite. Allegany Co., N. Y. 
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Letter from John Johnston. 


Near Geneva, 6th May, 1858, 

Messrs. TucKERS—I parted with the last of my fat 
sheep six days ago. I cannot boast of profit, yet they 
have just about paid for their feed and the interest of 
money, leaving the manure for taking care of them. 
The manure is worth a good deal to me. Indeed I 
could not get paid for cultivating my farm without 
making large quantities of manure. 

The high price of mutton in the cities last summer 
and autumn, took away all the good sheep; hence I 
could get no first class sheep to purchase for feeding, 
which was against me this winter. 

My fat cattle are paying, but I bought them in Feb- 
ruary, and are retailing them to butchers around here, 
I sold a steer yesterday of my own raising. at $5250; 
he was 22 months and six days old. Such animals pay, 
Owing to the panic last fall, I fed less stock last fall by 
one-half, than I have done in 28 years. I was afraid 
it was going to be such a time as we had in 1841-42, 
when I lost money by feeding. 

I feel in the spirit for a large stock for next winter, 
and hope I can find such as will pay their way and 
leave me the manure. 

I am rather sorry to see Dr. LEE take such a view 
of stock feeding. In one of his recent articles he says, 
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if all the farmers were to go into fattening cattle and , The secret of training heifers to be gentle, lies in educat- 


sheep like me, there would be no market found for 
them. There is one thing the Doctor may be sure of; 
we can fat no more cattle and sheep than are in the 
country. If we fat them all in one year, and there is 
no market for them, the young ones will pay well to 
keep one or two years longer. For instance, my 22 
months steer would in all probability have paid for 
keeping two years longer, and if I had not got a re- 
munerating price, I would have kept him. I have 
more like him, which I well sell if I can, getting pay- 
ing prices; if not, I will hold them over for another 
year. Itis but little cost to keep a fat animal, com- 
pared to making a lean one fat. 

Let Dr. Lee look at Great Britain. He must know 
that for many years past, (at least sixty,) they have 


been fatting all the cattle and sheep they possibly could; - 


raising immense quantities of turnips for that purpose, 
and importing all the oil cake and other cake for feed- 
ing purposes, they could procure, and after all they 
had to open their ports to fat stock from the Continent 
of Europe, and still their beef aud mutton is very high, 
I notice in my last paper from there, that sheep, (mut- 
ton,) in Liverpool is from 8d. to 84d, (16 to 17 cents) per 
lb., sinking offal. True, when disaster in trade and 
manufactures takes place, prices rule low, but when- 
ever these revive, butcher’s meat rules higher than ever 
before. Stock of all kinds, both here and in Great 
britain, have of late beeen higher than I ever knew 
it, and that is more than half a century. Dr. L. takes 
a too contracted view of the stock trade. I have no 
doubt that on the revival of trade and manufactures, 
beef and mutton will be as high, if not higher, than 
ever, and I intend to keep up to a full stock in faith of 
that. 

My manured wheat looks very promising. 

The weather is everything we farmers could wish, 
and our prospects good. 

I weighed 8 two-year old steers to-day for Mr. Swan. 
They gained from 120 to 200 Ibs. each since the 12th 
of last Nov. They were fed hay and one quart of oil- 
cake meal each daily, since the 17th of Dec. They 
are goud beef now, but if turned to good pasture, either 
to sell the end of June, or to keep over for next spring 
market, they will be as fat as pork by Ist July, and 
gain greatly in weight. One of them gained 75 lbs. 
in the last 54 days. I weighed then, and weighed now 
It was the largest gain I ever saw in the time, at least 
in a steer of his size, being now 1,100 lbs. He was 
thought not doing so well as the others, and was fed 
better the last three months. Joan JoHNsToN. 
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Training Heifers and Unruly Cows. 








Judging from the number of wild and unmanageable 
cows about the country, the efforts of those who annually 
initiate the young recruits into the service, do not always 
result successfully ; the end desired —a hardy, gentle cow 
—is not always attained. Why is this so? We think be- 
cause the method of training is a faulty one, and a friend 
who has had considerable experience in the matter, allows 
us to communicate his ideas on the question. 

In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, cows are wild 
and ungentle from defective breaking at first. The usual 
method of cornering by the fence, or holding by the horna, 
is just calculated to produce such cows—cows which must 
be followed to the fence, find them where you may, or be 
held or tied, before they will stand for milking. 

Higher views of the intellect of cattle should prevail. 





ing them aright—in appeals to their intelligence—in giving 
them habits of gentleness and confidence in man while 
young. Heifers can be learned to stand still through the 
process of milking very easily, if fed from the hand, and 
petted and tamed, before the hour of service arrives. But 
if this has been neglected, and the animal, full of spirit, 
fear and strength, was given over to break for milking, we 
should advise as follows : 

Let the animal be turned into a yard some 20 or 30 feet 
across—a strongly fenced yard, from which she will not 
attempt to escape, remember—anud then proceed to tame 
her—gently and patiently tame her, by feeding from the 
hand, by rubbing, coaxing and patting her, as carefully as 
a huntsman would a “blooded pup.” We should never 
coax a heifer to stand to be milked by giving her a pail of 
slop or other bribe, but seek to teach her the habit of 
standing wherever we come up to her, and there submit- 
ting to the milking process. To this end we should avoid 
cornering her, or any appearance of it, but continue by gen- 
tle words and acts, to subdue her fearfulness—to show her 
our power over her—and to fix the habit of obedience. In 
this way the wildest heifer can be tamed in a few days. If 
quite unmanageable at first, she should be kept in the yard 
spoken of until she manifests more pleasure than fear at 
your approach. To bring about this, allow her to eat and 
drink only from your hands, visit her often, and each time 
with some palatable morsel, all of which would aid in ce- 
menting the confidence and friendship which should subs 
sist between the cow and her milker. 

For old cows which have bad habits, the yard alluded to 
is valuable, and every dairyman will do well to provide 
one, opening from his barn-yard or other milking place. 
We believe that the “most tormenting old vixen that ever 
kicked and run,” can be broken of their tricks in such a 
yard, by patient perseverance—at least we have never fail- 
ed in several trials of our skill. If they continue to kick, 
put achain around the body just back of the fore legs ; if 
this docs no good, loosen it so as to twist in a lever, and 
give it turns enough to teach them they must submit. Let 
this mode of training heifers and unruly cows be tried with 
the same patience a boy manifests in training his fifty cent 
cur, and we believe all who do so will be able to report de- 
cided success. 
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To Prevent Foxes Killing Lambs. 








Messrs. Eprtors—lIn looking over the back vols. of the 
Cultivator, I find in vol. 4, 3d series, p. 219, the correspon- 
dence which passed between us and our friend, D. Easr- 
MAN, on the above subject. This reminds me of my expe- 
rience the two past seasons, and for the benefit of your 
readers I quote a part of his letter, and give a farther re- 
lation of facts. 

“] take a red woolen flannel string, say three-quarters 
of an inch wide, saturate it with sulphur and grease, give 
it a slack twist, and tie it around the lamb’s neck. ThusI 
serve the whole, and turn them out until shearing, when I 
take the strings all off. By this simple mode I have saved 
hundreds of dollars, and have never lost a lamb when I 


have practiced it.” 


In communicating the above to you about shearing time, 
(1856,) I stated that I had tried friend Eastman’s remedy, 
and that I believed it had thus far proved perfectly effec- 
tual. 

I would now say that at “shearing I took the strings all 
off,” put some sulphur and grease on each lamb, and yet, 
notwithstanding this precautien, (which is similar to the 
“never failing” remedy of “ A Wool Grower,” as pub- 
lished on p. 222 of same vol.,) the foxes afterwards took, 
as I think, sixteen of the above lambs, and those, too, 
which were strong and healthy. 

Last season I tied strings on nearly every lamb. and let 
them remain until about the Ist Sept., and think that I did 
not lore one by the foxes, although they were about the 
lots as usual. At shearing time I feared that the strings 
would become too tight, and we lengthened out a few of 
them, but I now think there is no need of it, if they are 
tied quite loose at first. D. G. Wittiams. East Dorset, Vt. 
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The New Pears.—(ConrTINvED.) 


Dorense Rosin. — Size above medium, 
round, nearly regular, or obscurely and obtuse- 
ly ribbed; skin pale yellow, usually russeted 
about the crown; stalk an inch and a half long, 
generally set in a rather deep smooth cavity, 
sometimes merely planted on the surface; ca- 
lyx in a smooth or scarcely furrowed basin ; 
flesh buttery, slightly melting, with a fine 
“very good” flavor—not equal to that of the 
Virgalieu nor sosweet. Tree a free grower and 
very productive. Season mid-autumn. 


<a 
Improvement of Orchards. 


An orchard set out over forty years ago, and 
cultivated to various crops like the remainder fj 4); 
of the farm, has for some years back been seed- §\ 
ed to grass, and produces light crops of the Bh 1 
same. The ownercan keep it in grass most 
conveniently, using it as pasturage for pigs, 
calves or sheep, or for meadow, but wishes to 
apply something to increase the product both 
of hay and of apples, without plowing up the 
orchard. We have advised him as follows, and 
submit our plan to the consideration of your 
horticultural correspondents. The orchard is 
a great part grafted—the soil is sandy loam. 

Let, we say, the whole orchard be grafted, and all 
the trees pruned, where the operation is needed. Ap- 
ply a top-dressing of muck and ashes, in compost, 
about ten loads to the acre. Harrow thoroughly in the 
spring with a heavy sharp toothed harrow, taking care 
not to injure the trees by contact with whiffletree or 
harrow. Pasture with sheep the fore part of the sea- 
son, putting in a sufficient number to graze it down 
rather closely, and then turning them off for ten days 
or a fortnight. When the apples begin to fall in any 
quantity, use it as pasture for pigs and calves until the 
apples are fit for gathering ; if the former root over 
the ground considerably, it will dono injury. Turn in 
sheep and pigs again after gathering the apples; ap- 
ply more ashes, and if the improvement be too slow, 


give a dressing of rotten manure the second year, har- 


rowing it in. If this course will not improve the pro- 
duct of fruit and grass, plow it up, and keep the soil 
mellow and free from weeds by frequent cultivation, 
for the season. Seed again to grass for pasture, not 
for mowing, as before. J. H. 
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Plan of a Small House. 


We receive many plans of houses, for which our cor- 


respondents who furnish them will accept our thanks ; 
but unfortunately, most of them have so many defects, 
that we cannot rectify them without much labor. The 
one we here give, from H. Hurray, of Richland Co, 
Ill, is an exception and is remarkable for its conveni- 
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plans from the roug 
tive view for the two elevations furnished. The follow- 
ing is the des¢ription sent us :— 


PANTRY 


KITCHEN 








PARLOR OR 
LIVING 
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FIRST STORY. SECOND STORY. 
‘In this plan I did not extend the hall further than 
the foot of the stairs, in order to make my stairs wider, 
and diminish considerably their cost. In the three 
rooms so well connected—the living-room, the dining- 
room, and the kitchen, are transacted all the business 
of a house; the housekeeper can give her orders and 
see them executed, almost without leaving her room 
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: : visi strangers I assign the front door, which 
ent arrangement, and the compact disposition of the | To visitors and strang 8 - 


r will take them to any apartment except to the sanctum 
SpAeteeets: We Rave corrected one or two slight de- | sanctorum, or the kitchen. Under the stairs can be 
fects, however—one, by removing the closet which was | made closets for the two rooms, right and left. Easy 
directly over the stairs, and which would consequently | steps lead up stairs to a hall which forms the center of 
obstruct them, to one side, making the central room | four rooms; the closets on each side of the hall 
above a little smaller for this purpose. N '.. | also be found convenient for the general use of the 

ighti S purpose. NO provision | youse. The closet in the central room above will add 
was made for lighting the upper entry —it may be done | to its comfort. 
by means of a dormer window, or by the omission of Further explanations are useless—the distribution 
one of the closets at the side. We have drawn the | and arrangement once drawn onthe paper.” H. H. 
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“CHATELAINE.” 
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Roan, calved Jan. 1, 1855—bred hy the late N. J. Becar, Esq, of Smithtown—owned by James 0. SHet- 


pon, White Spring Farm, Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Got by Baleo (9918)—dam Lady Booth by Chilton 


(10,054)—g. dam Rosalha by Buckingham (3239)—g. g. dam Rosabeila by Highflyer (2122)—g. g. g. dam Ra- 
chel by Frederick (1060)—g. ¢. g. g. dam by Planet (502) 








Seeding Grass Lands. 


Messrs Tucker & Son—In answer to the inquiry 
of J. T. R. of Lenoxville, Susq. Co., Pa., I would say, 
if he had given me the general character of bis soil, I 
could very readily have told him, not only the propor- 
tions, but the different kinds of seed he should sow for 
pastures and meadows. For the want of such informa- 
tion, I will state in the first place, what I suppose is 
the prominent character of the soil. The drainage of 
nearly if not all the county is to the Chesapeake, and 
nearly if not the whole of the land on all of the branches 
of the Susquehanna near their sources, is soft water 
surface, with lime-water subsoil. As a lime-water sur- 
face soil requires from one-fourth to a third more rain 
in the course of the growing season, it makes a great 
difference as to the kind of seed that is sown, as some 
kinds of grass stand the drouth much better than others, 
whilst that which stands the drouth best does not stand 
the frost as well in many instances ; consequently more 
clover should be sown on lime-water land; as all who 
observed and remember the excess of red clover in their 
meadows in 1854, and again in 1856, during those severe 
drouths, understand the cause. 

The clover has a tap root, which draws moisture 
much deeper than other grasses. The winter or spring 
of 1857, froze and thawed out so frequently and se- 
verely, that it killed out much of the clover, which was 
the reason the meadows in ’54 and ’56 contained so 
much clover, and so small a portion in ’57. 

If the soil of J. T. R. is what I believe it to be, I 
would recommend 6 quarts timothy, 4 do. red-top, 2 
do. blue grass, 2 do. white Holland clover, 4 do. red 











clover. The red-top and blue grass do not make their 
appearance the first season ; hence the necessity of the 
red clover, which helps to fill up the vacant places, and 
protect the small grasses when they have partly rooted. 
In ordinary seasons they will bind out the red clover, 
which if not frozen out, will remain ready to grow 
when too dry for the red-top or timothy. All of the 
seeds can be had at Allen’s or Thorburn’s seed-store 
in New-York. Red-top is worth from two to four, Ken- 
tucky blue grass from four to six, and Holland clover 
fifteen or sixteen dollars per bushel. The white Hol- 
land clover grows taller, and is therefore much better 
than our own for meadows, though no better for pas- 
ture. A. B. Dickinson. Hornby. 
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Cure for Canker Sore Mouth. 
Wash the mouth with a decoction of Canker Lettuce. 
The tea made from the leaf is not bitter, requires no 
sweetening, and has been known to sweep the canker 
off from the mouth and tonsils the first time it was 
thoroughly applied, requiring only a few subsequent 
applications to keep it off until the parts had time to 
heal. NoM.D. [What is “Canker Lettuce ?’’] 
fa” Readers have doubtless noticed Fowler & Wells’ 
advertisement of ‘‘The Garden Manual of Horticul- 
ture,’ which has appeared once or twice in our col- 
umns. A copy of the work before us we have looked 
over with much interest. It is judiciously compiled, 
and worth its full cost to any one with a door-yard or 
a farm to take care of. We shall order some copies for 
the benefit of readers who enclose us 30 cents for the 
the pamphlet edition, and 50 for that in cloth. 
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New-York State Agricultural College. 


A meeting of the Trustees was held at Ovid on Tues- 


day, the 4th instant— 

Present—Gov. King, Chairman of the Board ; Samuel 
Cheever. President ; William Kelly, Henry Wager, Ad- 
dison Gardner, Josiah B. Williams, William Buell, Abra- 
ham A. Post. Maj. W. R. Patrick. Alexander Thompson, 
M. D., E. P. Prentice, Benjamin N. Huntington, James O. 
Sheldon, Arad Joy, B. P. Johnson. 


Reports from the President and Treasurer of receipts 
and expenditures, and statement of the funds at the 
disposal of the Board, were presented and read. 

The Building Committee submitted a report of their 
proceedings—stating that an examination had been 
made upon the farm, and it was ascertained that good 
material for the manufacture of brick were to be had 
upon the farm convenient to the buildings to be erected 
and that proposals for their manufacture had been re- 
ceived. Propositions for furnishing stone from quarries 
at Waterloo and Springport had been received. The 
Building Committee had solicited estimates from build- 
ers for the construction of the centre building and south 
wing of the College, and presented to the Board four 
propositions and estimates from different parties for its 
consideration. 

After an examination of the several propositions, the 
Board decided that the same being beyond the means 
under the control of the Trustees, were inadmissible, 
and the Building Committee were instructed not to ac- 
cept either of the propositions. 

A resolution was adopted, that the Building Com- 
mittee procure one or more plans for the erection of 
buildings to accommodate at least 100 students, the 
cost of the same to be within the means of the Board. 

The Trustees examined the farm and made arrange- 
ments for the management of the same at reduced ex- 
pense ; and adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair- 
man at as early a day as practicable. 

The Building Committee expect to be able to present 
to the Trustees plans in accordance with the resolution 
adopted, early in June; and should the same be ap- 
proved, intend to proceed immediately with the erec- 
tion of the buildings. B. P. Jounson, Secretary. 
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Experiment in Potato Culture. 





Messrs. Epitors—Last spring, having about three 
acres of poor sandy land, (so poor that I feared it 
would not pay the cost of cultivation,) which I wished 
to sow with wheat the ensuing fall, I thought I would 


experiment with potatoes. Below I give you my man- 
ner of cultivation and the accompanying results, which 
though not as good as Mr. Gerald Howatt’s, yet taking 
into consideration the condition of the soil, which the 
year before produced nine and one-half bushels of 
corn per acre, I think [ have done passably well. 

Cultivation—Frst plowed the land nine inches deep, 
then harrowed; then drew trenches eight inches deep 
three feet apart; then sowed a mixture of guano and 
plaster; then run a sub-soil plow in each row, mixing 
the compound with the soil; then planted the potatoes 
sixteen inches apart in the row; then covered with 
barn-yard manure; then sowed a mixture of plaster, 
lime and ashes on the manure, covering all with soil, 
using a one-horse plow. I tried some, putting the po- 
tatoes on the manure, which yielded eleven bushels 
more per acre. This I attribute to the exceeding 
moisture of last year. 





As soon as the shoots appeared, I harrowed down the 
ridges left by the plow, leaving all perfectly level. 
When about four inches high, went through with the 
cultivator and hoe. At the first appearance of a blos- 
som bud, went through with a plow, throwing soil to 
the plants, following with hoes again. Though plant- 
ed in March, I waited until October before gathering, 
thinking they would keep better in the ground than 
out. Took them out with plow and harrow. The po- 
tatoes were all sound and good. Varieties, Early 
Monantain June and White Mercer. 


The product was 120 bushels per acre, which were sold at 
75 cents per bush $90.00 
Cost of cultivation, manure, and seed, and interest 
on land, 22 90 
Sending to market, at 20 cts. per bush.,..-.-- 24.00 $46.90 


Profit per acre, 


Surry Co., Va. T. L. MemnixveiM. 





Recipe for a Cheap Beer. 

Epitors or Country GENTLEMAN—A correspondent 
in your valuable journal, makes inquiry in reference 
to brewing spruce beer. As many of your suiscribers 
may be benefitted by the following recipe, I take plea- 
sure in forwarding it to you. I use it in preference to 
coffee in the morning, in preference to wine at dinner, 
and consider it superior to fea atsupper. It is a valu- 
able aperient, and for dyspeptic patients is a valuable 
medicine. 

Prepare a five or ten gallon keg, in proportion to the 
size of the family—draw a piece of coarse bobinet, or 
very coarse book-muslin over the end of the faucet that 
is inserted into the keg, to present its choaking, a good 
tight bung, and near <o that a gimlet hole, with a peg 
to fit it tight. 

Recipe for Five Gallons.—One quart of sound corn, 
put into the keg, with half a gallon molasses; then fill 
with cold water to within two inches of the bung. 
Shake well, and in two or three days it will be fit fur 
use. Bung tight. 

If you want spruce flavor, add one tea-spoon of es- 
sence of spruce—lemon, if lemon is preferred—ginger, 
or any flavor you prefer. The corn will last to make 
five or six brewings; when it is exhausted, renew it. 
When the beer passes from the vinous to the ascetous 
fermentation, it can be corrected by adding a little 
more molasses and water. 

This is a simple, cheap beverage, costing about three 
cents a gallon. After the beer becomes ripe, it ought 
to be kept in a cool place, to prevent it from becoming 
sour before it is exhausted. B. Conecuh Co, Ala. 

AGRICULTURAL MAcCHINERY.—A Coeymans Farmer 
furnishes us with some remarks on the machines which 
he uses. He says: 


“For a mower, I have one invented by Mr. Hallenbeck 
of Albany. Since trying and testing it for four seasons, 
and having seen others in operation, and especially having 
been an eye-witness at the great trial at Syracuse last sum- 
mer, I am fully satistied with my choice. 

My grass being cut and hay made, I use one of Dede- 
rick’s Parallel Lever Hay presses, with which I am well 
satisfied, and might write a long letter on its advantages. 

For thrashing, I use the “ Excelsior” horse power and 
thrasher. This I have had but two years, and am well 
pleased with it. 

In conclusion, I will only say that marufacturers are not 
as careful as they ought to be in the selection of materials, 
and the quality of the work. Many farmers still refuse to 
buy because they think manufacturers make too much 
profit. This objection will gradually give way, if ma- 
chines only prove durable and well fitted in all their parts 
to perform the work for which they are designed. 
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Culture of Millet. 


Although Millet has been cultivated to a small ex- 
tent in various parts of the country for twenty or thir- 
ty years or more, and favorable reports of it as a for- 
age crop been almost every year published, it is still 
but little known, and is not, there is good reason to be- 
lieve, as highly appreciated as it deserves to be. Its 
recent introduction and successful culture at the west, 
however, has served to awaken renewed attention to it, 
and as many will this year probably give it a trial, a 
few remarks on its culture may be particularly useful 
at this time. 

THE SELECTION AND PREPARATION OF THE SOIL.— 
The soil which seems generally to be preferred by those 
who have cultivated millet, is one that is warm, sandy 
and rich, though it is said that any soil that would pro- 
duce a good crop of wheat or Indian corn, would pro- 
duce a good crop of millet. To get rid of weeds, a 
piece of ground that has been well hoed for corn or po- 
tatoes the year before, would be especially suitable ; 
or the land designed for millet might be plowed when 
plowing for oats, barley or any early crop, and then 
again just before sowing. Weeds sometimes get the 
start of miilet, as it usually comes up slow and fine. 
Whatever the soil may be, it should be well pulver- 
ized, as, indeed, the seed bed of all small sized seeds, 
and of such as vegetate slowly at first, should be one 
of fine tilth. The seed should be covered lightly, and 
rolling will make it catch more certainly. 

QuanTITY OF SEED AND Time OF Sowinc.—When 
fodder is the principal object, as it generally is, the 
quantity of seed most approved seems to be from 12 
to 16 quarts, though as high as 40, and as low as 4 
quarts have found favor with some. On a patch in- 
tended for seed, 8 quarts or less would be sufficient. 

As millet is ready for harvesting in about ten weeks 
from the time of sowing, if it start early, there is no 
propriety in sowing until the ground and weather are 
both quite warm. It grows very slowly in cool weather, 
so that weeds are apt to get the start of it. From the 
first to the middle of June is early enough. In the 
Cultivator and Co. Gent. of last year, it is stated that 
a piece sowed on the 18th of June was harvested on 
the 24th of Aug.; and that another piece sowed on the 
Ist July, was harvested on the 10th of Sept. The sow- 
ing and harvesting of this crop can thus be made to 
come at seasons when other operations on the farm are 
not very pressing. This is one of its recommendations, 

Harvestine, YIELD, &c.—When designed for hay, 
millet should be cut while in the milk, or when the 
seeds are doughy. If allowed to stand any longer there 
will be loss in three ways, viz., from shedding the seed, 
from birds picking at the heads, and from the straw 
becoming more woody and less nutritious, and less 
palatable. It should not be cradled and bound into 
sheaves, save that portion that may be designed for 
seed; but should be cured very much as clover, that 
is, mainly in small cocks. After sweating in these a 
day or two or more, according to the weather and other 
circumstances, it should be turned out to air and dry 
off, and then be put up again in larger cocks. These 
may be required to be opened if there is any moisture 
from sweating and other causes; and care must be 
taken to have the hay thoroughly cured before it is 


stacked or mowed away in barn, as it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to cure, and has not unfrequently been injured 











by mouldiness from being put up too early. From the 
lateness in the season when it must be made into hay, 
and from the length of time required to cure it /horough- 
ly, hay caps may often become quite serviceable in the 
process. 

The yield varies from about two tons per acre to 


about four. Mr. A. Y. Moore of Mich., has had four 
tons per acre, and D.C. of Waltham, Mass., reports 
that he raised three tons per acre, while the grass lands 
of Mass. do not yield, on an average, over one ton of hay 
per acre. T. B. SHeparp of Buffalo, raised in 1851, 
more fodder from four acres in millet, than from any 
eight acres in grass. 

VatugE, Uses, &c.—Almost all who have recorded 
their experience with millet, as a forage crop, agree 
with Mr. A Y. Moore, who says that his stock prefer 
it to all other hay. 

Some have used it cut green for soiling, and have 
spoken of it as better for this purpose than corn so used. 
Some milk-producers have used it in the green state, 
and have spoken well of it. 

One recommendation of millet-hay is, that it fur- 
nishes variety; and that variety in food for our do- 
mestic animals is gratifying and beneficial might be 
easily made apparent both from the facts of observa- 
tion, and from theoretical considerations. 

Another recommendation of this crop is that it can 
be sowed and harvested at a time when other work is 
not pressingly urgent. 

Its greatest recommendation, however, as a forage 
crop, is that it furnishes a large quantity and a good 
quality of food for stock. If hay should be scarce, or 
it were desirable to keep an extra quantity of stock, a 
crop of millet would supply the means, and prove one 
of the best substitutes for bay. 

As millet is rarely raised for the purpose of feeding 
out its seeds as grain, we would merely say that the 
seeds which shell out when the hay is handled, should 
be saved, and ground alone or with other grain. For 
farther remarks upon the value and uses of the grain 
we would refer the reader to last vol. of the Co. Gent., 
p- 192, or Cultivator, page 322. 
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Rotation for a Clayey Farm. 








‘* What is the best system of culture and cropping 
for improving a clayey soil ?’’ asks a farmer whose lot 
is cast in what was once an almost interminable swamp, 
but which the ‘ clearing of the country ’”’ has brought 
into partial culture. ‘‘I can find nothing definite on 
the subject, though I have searched many volumes of 
the various agricultural publications of the last dozen 
years. There are hints, but nothing taking up the 
question as I state it.” 

We find this to be very near the case, so far as 
American agricultural literature is concerned. WrEN 
HoskyIn has written his ‘Chronicles of a Clay Farm” 
in Great Britain, and gives us his panacea for the ills 
of clay, but its application is thought to require too 
much, both of capital and labor, for general use in this 
country. But wherein differs clayey from other soils ? 
Let us look at it. 

What are the evils of clayey soils? They are hard 
when dry, instead of being open and porous. When 
wet, they retain moisture a long time—they lack, in 
one word, natural drainage—the surplus moisture can 
not freely pass down through the under soil. This 














































makes them cold—evaporation always involves a loss 
of heat—and hence vegetable growth is slower than 
upon @ porous soil. 

What is the remedy for these evils? TuorovuGu 
DRAINAGE. 

A thoroughly drained clayey soil is one of the best 
soils whick can be chosen for most agricultural pur- 
poses. Thus drained, instead of being retentive of 
moisture, it is open and porous—instead of being cold 
and sterile, it is warm and fertile. 

Then you may take any system of rotation founded 
on common sense in agriculture, and carry it out on 
your clayey soil. Manure may now be applied to some 
purpose—wheat and clover will not winter-kill—the 
leaven of drainage works through the whole lump, and 
enterprising and intelligent labor can be applied to 
some purpose. 

But leaving ‘‘ Thorough Draining ’”’ out of the ques- 
tion, “* What is the best system of culture and crop- 
ping for improving a clayey soil?’ Suppose a field is 
now in grass. and yields but a partial crop, what shall 
be done with it? Here is one course to pursue: 

1. Fall-plow late in the season, as neatly as possible, 


making narrow lands in the direction of the greatest | 


descent, deepen and clear every dead furrow, so that 
no water may stand anywhere on the surface. 

Sow in the spring to oats, first harrowing thoroughly 
—but without re-plowing. See to surface drainage as 
before. 

2. In the fall, plow again in the same direction as 
in breaking up, unless there is nearly equal descent 
another way, making the dead furrows in the center of 
the old lands, deepening and clearing these as in 
the first breaking. 

Plant to corn in the spring, using the harrow and 
gang-plow to mellow the surface, and applying com- 
post of muck, barn manure and ashes—leached or un- 
leached. Top dress with plaster, after first hoeing. 

3. Plow again in the fall, throwing two lands into 
one, surface-drain thoroughly, taking care to get a 
clear outlet for the water. 

Sow to spring wheat or oats early in spring, and seed 
down to clover and herdsgrass, top-dressing with a 
bushel of plaster per acre. 

4. Let the land lie in grass as long as it produces 
well with the help of plaster and a triennial dressing 
of compost, early in autumn. Put in underdrains as 
soon as possible. 

We ask the aid of correspondents, who have had ex- 
perience in cultivating and cropping clayey soils, in 
throwing light on the question first above proposed 
Let no anxious inquirer be left hereafter to grope in 
the dark for “‘ something definite’ about the best sys- 
tem of rotation for a clayey farm, for of such farms 
there is no lack in many sections of the country. 

——-@-@- @ — --- 
Grinding Feed and Farm Mills. 

Eps. Cutt. anp Co. Gent.—As you request informa- 
tion about Farm Mills, I will give you my limited ex- 
perience. I prefer the ‘Young America Mill.” I 
have ground about 300 bushels with mine, and the 
rings are good yet. When they wear out I can get 
another set for $3. The mill cost $50, with two sets of 
rings—one coarse, for soft corn, and one fine for hard, 
which is a great advantage. The only objection I have 
to ‘‘lever’’ mills, is the sweep they take, as it is a great 
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advantage to have it housed for grinding in cold and 
stormy weather. Mine takes 28 feet clear. 

As to economy, I think two bushels goes as far as 
three unground. I should prefer it as fine as clover 
seed, or finer; if coarser, the manure will report it. 
I mix mine with straw or hay, as it gives them a chance 
to chew it better, and I get rid of feed they otherwise 
would not eat. Oats and corn, mixed half and half, 
makes good feed forhorses at least mine do well en it. 

I can grind meal fine enough to eat, with the ‘Young 
America,”’ at the rate of three bushels an hour— 
coarser, from four to six bushels. E P. Sr. Joun. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Farming that Pays. 





The system of farming which in six years has ena- 
bled Mr. Metcaur of Ontario county, to renovate a 
badly worn farm of 128 acres, and at the same time 
pay by its products, a debt of $4,000 on the same, 
shows itself a good one beyond dispute. His method, 
though not differing essentially from that of many other 
good farmers, does vary materially from that which 
left on the farm at the time it came into his possession, 
eighty acres of stubble, without one foot seeded to clo- 
ver—and deserves especial notice in our columns. To 
Mr. M. was awarded the first premium on farms of the 
Ontario County Ag. Society, and we gather these items 
from their annual report in the last volume of State 
Transactions. 

The soil is a clay loam ona clay subsoil—100 rods 
of underdrain have been laid, mostly of stone, doub- 
ling the yield of barley and wheat thereby. Mr. M, 
plows from five to eight inches deep—the latter depth 
producing the best wheat and barley—the former, turn- 
ing under long manure and clover of one or two year’s 
growth, the best corn. This he cultivates as follows: 
If the land has been much cropped, gives twenty loads 
of coarse barn-yard manure to the acre, plows once, 
just before planting, harrows and marks out three and 
a half feet each way ; plants the eight-rowed yellow 
corn about the middle of May. As soon as the rows 
can be seen, passes through with corn cultivator, then 
top-dresses with ashes and plaster mixed in equal parts, 
at the rate of a handfull to three hills; the cultivator 
is then passed through once a week until it commences 
to tassel; he hoes but once. 

Mr. Metcalf has given considerable attention to rais- 
ing wheat. After preparing the land by summer fal- 
lowing, he draws on finely rotted barn manure, spreads 
and harrows it in, thinking this the best way it can be 
applied to the wheat crop. He has used plaster, guano 
and ashes for wheat; sowed 100 lbs. per acre on a por- 
tion of a lot, and the balance dressed with Cayuga 
plaster and unleached ashes. Could see no difference 
in the effect, and believes plaster and ashes increase 
his crops of grain and clover one-fifth, wherever ap- 
plied. 

Of course much attention is given to manure—and 
he makes 300 loads annually from the hay, corn fod- 
der and straw fed in the yard and stables. Horse and 
cattle manure is mixed daily with the straw in the yard. 
He sows Cayuga plaster on all the land sown to wheat, 
oats, or barley, at the rate of a bushel and a half per 
acre, and relies on this and home manufactured ma- 
nures, for the imprvement of his farm. 
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Uniformity of the Seasons. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Showing the average temperature for eleven years—1847 
to 1857. The observations were made at 6 a. m. from first 


of May to first of November, and at 7 a. m. from first of 
November to first of May. 





Monthly av'age.|’47 \748 (749 1°50 | 51 (52 1°53 "54°55 756 | 57 








January, -..... |27° 31°/25°/31° 31°/282/28°/ 28° '31°!21°! 19¢ 
July,--....-.--|69 67 |67 |69 [68 |68 |67 71 |70 |70 68 
[_—_j—— | | | -- | —-!—-|—-| —-- —- 

|96 |98 92 100.99 91 95 99 |101/91 (87 

or | | Average 47}° 

February, -.--- 27 |27 |23 |31 (32 28 {31 |27 |23 |22 |33 
August, ......- 66 66 (67 66 64 65 68 68 65 66 69 
{93 {93 |90 |97 |96 |93 (99 |95 (88 |88 |99 

Ree Average 474° 

March,......../51 |32 :36 33 (36 (34 36 34 (33 28 (32 
September,..../59 57 58 |60 |60 |59 |62 |62 60 |60 60 
loo 89 [94 |93 (96 |93 9% 96 [93 |88 |92 

| | Average 464° 


| | | | 
April,. -.....-- '41 /44 /43 |41 |45 140 145 143 [44 45 40 
October, .-.-..... 47/49 48 49 52 |52 48 (52 |50 {49 |50 
188 [93 91 90 (97 '92 93 (95 194 |94 |90 


| | | | j | |; Average 46° 
May, ...---.--.'52 [57 |50 (50 |54 [54 (55 [55 [52 (51 |52 
November,....'43 (37 |45 |42 |39 |40 |43 [42 143 |40 |40 
195 |94 |95 92 93 |94 95 97 (95 [91 [92 
i; j | | | | | [Average 47° 

PO, .c208 soos 61 (63 64 64 61 63 65 64 62 64 (62 


December, ----|36 |38 {81 33 (25 58 30 (27 (33 [30 36 


loz 1101/95 97 86 101.95 91 195 [94 |98 

| j |; Average 474° 
Yearly average|464'/47 46 47 |47 47 48 (48 |47 [454/464 
1858—Average ,for Jan. 324°—Feb. 24°—March 
32°— April 44°. 





Hungarian Grass. 

Messrs. Epitors—I tried the experiment last year, 
with 100 acres, and found that my highest expectations 
were more than realized. Timothy dves not do well on 
our prairies. The Hungarian does, and just fills the 
space. Our entire community are sowing it this spring. 
It is the best hay I ever saw. Twenty-five acres of 
mine was caught by the frost, which did not injure it 
at all for feed. We sow fifteen pounds to the acre. 
Last year I gave $6 per bushel for my seed—this year 
it is worth from $1 25 to $2. Two crops can be cut 
from that which is sowed from the 15th of May to the 
15th of June—as it will sprout up at once after being 
eut.[?] 

On account of the drouth last year, the seed on a part 
of my field containing 25 acres, did not germinate till 
we had a good rain, August the 10th. I cut two tons 
to the acre, or nearly that, from this part of my field. 

It can be sowed any time from the first of May till 
the first of July. Prepare the ground as you would 
for oats; harrow, and then sow the seed; then harrow 


the second time and roll it, and you will get on good 
land from three to five tons per acre. The leaves will 
remain green till the seed is fully ripe, and they never 
crumble when dry, like some grasses. J. M. Lincoun. 
Elvaston, Ill. 
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Culture of Sage. 

A few suggestions to those who have old sage roots, 
from which they wish to raise sage, may not be amiss. 
If you wish to get a fine crop of sage from such roots, 
separate and transplant them carefully, cutting the old 
tops off close to the ground. If you wish to raise seed 
leave the tops on. Try it, all who have never done so, 
and I assure you it will amply repay you. E. ALLIN. 
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Cheap Temporary Fence. 





I have been making a fence that for cheapness and 
efficiency combined, excels anything with which I am 
acquainted—I call it the skeleton fence. I made it as 
follows: I laid down the rails just so that the ends 
would lap three or four inches, and with ar iron bar 
worked a hole as deep as was convenient. I then shar- 
pened some oak stakes, and drove them down firm; I 
then, with ahalf inch augur, commenced four feet from 
the ground, and bored holes through the stakes at right 
angles with the length of the fence, four or five inches 
apart, for the upper rail; and then the distanco apart 
that I want the rails I bored two more, and so on, until 
I made enough for as many tiers of rails as I needed. 
I then commenced attaching the rails. I bored through 
each end of the rails a half inch hole—then took a 
piece of annealed fence wire, put it through the rail, 
then through stake, then through the other rail, thence 
back through the upper hole, until the ends connect, 
and were twisted together; and soon until the fence is 
completed. The fence appears thus: 
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Fig. 2 is a larger end view or cross section of a por- 
tion of the post and two rails, showing the mode of 
passing the wire through. You will 
see that one wire fastens the ends 
of two rails in such a manner that 
you get its double strength. The 
ence has @ neat appearance, and 
every one will see the many ad- 
vantages which such a fence pos- 
sesses. One rail is fastened on one 
side of the post, and the other the 
other, so that they balance, and right opposite to each 
other. I invite all to call and see my fence. CALEB 
Winecar. Union Springs, N. Y. 

We have examined a specimen of this fence, and 
think it the best, least cumbersome, and neatest tem- 
porary fence of common rails we have met with for 
excluding the larger animals, where the farmer does 
not already possess hurdles. The wire passing through 
both post and rails, the latter can never be displaced, 
so long asthe posts stand. We have estimated the 
cost of this fence as follows, for 20 rods or 28 lengths, 
each 114 feet long :— 








OE Calin, Sie COREE CR ss oc ncinnccctcsseonceee $5.04 
28 posts or stakes, say four cents, -..---.--. 3.12 
BAGO WG so 66 nice ccckind webdaes bes 50 
Two Gaye labor, 2. ccsecccecess atennes,. BMD 

$8.66 


Or 43 cents per rod. A variation in the cost of rails 
will vary the cost accordingly. A little practice would 
probably enable the workmen to erect 30 rods a day 
on average soils. This fence, well made, is stiffer and 
more secure for cattle than a common worm fence, and 
much more so than a wire fence of twice its cost. It 
could be easily erected on prairies. 
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PP OPI MA reese 
Inquiries and Answers. 


Ditcning Macuines.—(‘‘ A Subscriber,’’ Scotts- 
ville, N. Y.) There is at present no good ditching ma- 
chine, that performs all the work of excavating. Pratt’s 
operites well where there are no stone, but its high 
cost excludes it from most farmers. There have been 
several subsoil plows manufactured for this purpose, to 
run deeper as the ditch increases in depth, and to loos- 
en the earth for shoveling. We are unable at present 
to give the manufacturers’ names, but we are informed 
they have proved efficient helps in excavating. The 
labor of loosening or picking the hard subsoil, is two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the whole amount; and a 
good subsoil drain-plow, with two stout horses, would 
loosen the earth as fast as eight or ten men would throw 
out with shovels. We have been informed on good 
authority, that where the soil has been thus loosened, 
one man would shovel out ten rods three feet deep in 
a day—making the expense only about fifteen cents a 
rod. The two machines proposed by our correspon- 
dent, we think would not work well for several rea- 
sons which we have not space here to explain, as when 
made properly in all their parts, they would become 
quite complicated. 

Ptows—Livue and Muckx.—Will you oblige a sub- 
scriber with the desired information on the following 
points—l. The best plow for either ridging up or turn- 
ing under stubble, on the stiffest character of clay soil. 
Some of my land is so exceedingly stiff and waxy, or 
putty-like, that I can procure no plow which will work 
efficiently—2. I have a piece of thin sandy land, too 
far distant to improve conveniently by hauling ma- 
nure from my residence. On it, however, I have a 
bluff of lime-rock, overlooking a swamp containing 
much undecayed vegetable matter. Do not this lime- 
rock and vegetable matter furnish the means of im- 
proving the adjacent soil, and if so, please state the 
best manner of preparing and applying it. INquireR 
Miss. {Burn the lime, and make a compost with the 
vegetable matter. If asmall portion of stable manure 
could be added to the compost, it would be much bet- 
ter. If the vegetable matter is undecayed, like fresh 
straw, it will not make a good compost with lime, and 
could only be used to advantage on barn-yards. But if 
like fibrous or coarse peat, it may be used as proposed. 
We do not know a better plow for the purpose named, 
than that made by Ruggles & Co., at Worcester, for 
stubble plowing. There may be others as good which 
we cannot name. |] 

GrAFTING.—Please inform me through the Cultiva- 
tor where I can get a book that will contain full in 
structions for grafting, &ec —the price also, and you 
will oblige A New Susscriper. [In our Illustrated 
Annual Register for 1855—price 25 cents, sent by mail 
post-paid. ] 

Foon ror P1e¢s.—Occasionally I read in your columns 
an article on raising spring pigs, and the advice given 
to feed with milk. This is without doubt the very best 
thing. But suppose a man has not the milk, and is not 
in the circumstances to procure it, what is the next 
best food forthem? W. Jowa. [We invite our cor- 
respondents to furnish such practical information as 
they may possess on this subject. 

Live Brick—its VaLus.—In the Co. Gent of 26th 
April, [ see an article headed ‘ Lime Brick,’ an in- 
qairy for information. 
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by saying that a friend of mine living at Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, writes that they are building large blocks 
of stores with the lime and sand brick, and he says he 
prefers it to burnt brick, as it is better and cheaper. 
He says that it will take but very little more lime to 
make the brick and lay up the wall, than it will to lay 
the burnt brick. I have a letter from a man near 
Kingston, who is making the same brick. He writes 
that after they stand one month to harden, the wet and 
frost will not affect them in the least. Another advan- 
tage is, they are large; the size of the brick is five 
inches thick by ten inches long and four inches wide, 
which makes a wall ten inches thick, leaving a space 
of two inches in the center, making a hollow wall, and 
only requiring one light coat of plaster on the wall, as 
it is as smooth almost as glass. I did intend to build 
with the granite brick, and sent to Wisconsin for a 
press, but it did not come as soon as I expected, and I 
had a chance to purchase at a sale, burnt brick at $1.25 
per thousand, so that I have the machine on hand, and 
will sell it for for what it cost in Wisconsin, which is 
$100. The press will make 1,200 to 1,500 per day. It 
will take two men and a boy to work it to advantage, 
but two men can work it very well. If your corres- 
pondent will give me his address, I will send him a de- 
scription of the press, and the manner of making brick 
—1,500 will be a little more than equal to 4,000 burnt 
brick. It will take one-eighth lime and sevsn-eighths 
sand. Joun S. M. Witcox. Whilby, C. W. 

TenpER Movutsepd Horses.—Can you or any of your 
readers inform me what will cure a tender mouth of a 
horse. I have a noble mare that is so tender bitted 
that she will hardly bear the weight of the lines, and 
if any of your subscribers will inform me how to cure 
her, they willoblige H. P. L 

Deperick’s Hay Press.—Permit me tostate, in an- 
swer to an inquiry, that the price of this Hay Press is 
as follows—No. 1, $165—No. 2, $140—No. 3, $130. w. 

DisEASE IN YounG SHEEP.—My flock of lambs or 
yearling sheep, have been visited with a fatal brain 
disease within a few months past, that I cannot account 
for. Symptoms: dizziness, hard and quick breathing, 
sometimes panting. They live from 12 to 36 hours 
after taken. They are fat, have wholesome food, pure 
air, but not pure water. Would this be a sufficient 
cause for the disease? Upon examination after death, 
in one instance the brain seemed to be entirely con- 
sumed—nothing left except the sack of the brain, which 
contained a bright blue substance. In other cases were 


: found the ordinary works of fever, or inflammation of 


Any information upon this subject would 
Man- 


the brain. 
be most thankfully received. G. G. BENTonN. 
chester. 

GALLowAy CATTLE.—Can you furnish the address of 
the gentleman in Canada who breeds the Polled Gal- 
loway Cattle? [We cannot. Perhaps some of our 
Canada subscribers can. } 

GuANO FoR NEW Grass Lanp.—I have about 20 
acres which I wish to sow in oats, and seed down with 
orchard grass and clover, and wish to apply upon half 
of it 200 pounds of Mexican guano to the acre, for the 
benefit of the grass seed. I shall drill in the oats with 
Bickford & Huffman’s drill, which has guano attach- 
ment. and grass seed sower, but I fear if I apply the 
guano with the drill the oats will get nearly all the 


I will answer his first question ' benefit, and I shali not get an even stand of grass. 
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Would it answer after drilling the oats, to sow the seed 
and guano broadcast and harrow them in, or would 
that uncover the oats? [Loamy soils that have some 
clay, will absorb the strength of guano, and give it off 
for at least a year or two—hence a considerable portion 
will be left after the oat crop. On very light soils the 
case would be different, and it would perhaps be better 
to sow the guano late in the fall as a top-dressing, to 
be washed in by the rains. If sowed with the oats, it 
should be buried as deep as the oats, in order properly 
to benefit the grass roots, and we would not recommend 
sowing it immediately afterwards, as proposed. If our 
correspondent could sow his grass seed early in spring, 
and without oats or any other crop, it would doubtless 
do best. Such at least is our experience. ] 


Grain DriL_s.—One inquiry about the drill. I no- 
tice my wheat which was put in with the drill, that 
upon the hill-sides, where the soil was loam, that the 
wheel in running in the drill furrow, (which is neces- 
sary in order to have the drills uniform in width,) put 
the seed too deep to vegetate—-how shall I remedy the 
evil in drilling the oats? Would putting a broad tire 
on that wheel help the matter, or shall I raise the dril! 
tube, so that it will row on the surface, to be buried by 
the wheel. J. R. GARpNER. Sunnybank, Va. [We 
have applied to Bickford & Huffman for information, 
and when we receive their answer, will give it to our 
readers. | 


Dritis, THresHerRs, Ice-Hovusse, &c.—We furnish 
the following answers to the several inquiries of a cor- 
respondent at Cedar Point, Va. 1. Bickford & Huff- 
man’s wheat drill is one of the best if not the very 
best now made—it can be ordered of them from Mace- 
don, N. Y. The price varies with the size, $75 and 
upwards. 2. Excellent two-horse thrashing machines 
are made by Emery & Co, R. H. Pease, and Wheeler 
& Co. all of this city, and Westinghouse & Co. of 
Schenectady, either of whom will send circulars with 
prices, &c., in full, on application. 3. One-horse mow- 
ers and reapers have been proposed, but we are not 
aware of the manufacture of any. 4. An ice-house 
built of brick would anawer the desired purpose if a 
stratum of one foot of sawdust were placed between 
the brick wall and the ice,—to be kept in its place 
either by a wood partition placed a foot from the brick, 
or filled in after the ice is built up leaving a foot space. 


Wivp Frvuits.—Can the wild gooseberries, grapes, 
cherries, and strawberries, be replanted and attended 
to, and thus improved? This country abounds with 
such wild fruit—also fine wild plums. Please answer 
my simple questions. I wish you could see our prairies, 
covered as they are now with white, blue, and yellow 
flowers, some really exquisite in form and color. ‘The 
prairies seem one great flower garden. Joun Doy. 
Lawrenee, Kansas Ter. [{t is doubtful whether the 
wild fruits mentioned would prove equal to our best 
cultivated sorts—but it is easy to trythem. A friend, 
believing that the wild strawberries of Western New- 
York were more delicious than any cultivated variety, 
planted them in his garden along with Burr’s New 
Pine, Large Early Scarlet, and several others of the 
best sorts, but when they came to bear, they were in- 
ferior to all—partly no doubt from the fact that hun- 
ger and abstinence had given a keen relish to the wild 
fruit when eaten. We have known an orchard of wild 
plums planted from the woods; and, as in their native 




















localities, some were excellent, many poor, and a large 
portion of a middle character. We should like much 
to see an effort made to select the finest and most pro- 
ductive wild plums, and attempts made to improve them 
—something valuable might be had, as the wild plum 
possesses such superior hardiness, and will grow. vigo- 
rously on light or gravelly soils, where the common plum 
dwindles and fails. } 

Lime Bricx.—* An old Subscriber” of North Plan- 
tagenet, C. W., is informed that two persons arrived in 
Lawrence from Wisconsin, about a year since, with 
machines and men, to commence to make brick from 
lime and sand. Three houses were built, also the front 
of a fine store. But all cracked and crumbled to pieces 
in a short time. The persons that contracted lost con- 
siderable. In fact, here they are an entire failure 
Whether it is owing to a want of knowledge of the 
quantities of sand and lime to mix, I am not able to 
say, but some say this is the cause. Joun Dor. Law- 
rence, K. T. 

Osace Hrpces.—I wish to make several inquiries 
in regard to Osage Orange for hedges. 1. Whether it 
is better in single or double rows; if double how far 
apart each way? 2. If two year old plants are procur- 
ed from the nursery, is it better to cut the tops to the 
roots before setting out, or wait till next spring? I. W. 
Bennington, Vi. [It is best in single rows, and may 
thus be more easily and perfectly cultivated. The dis- 
tance should be about eight inches. Cut the tops near- 
ly to the roots when setting out, and they will be more 
likely to grow and sprout up vigorously. Then let them 
grow two years without cutting, till the whole top has 
given a very strong root—then cutting back properly 
will quickly make a very stout hedge. Although not 
asked, we will say, that no osage hedge should be plan- 
ted where a strip of land at least five feet wide on each 
side, cannot be kept constantly and thoroughly culti- 
vated, elean, and mellow, for the first five years. If 
this cannot be done, sell, throw away, or burn all the 
plants before setting them } 


GerMAN MILLET AND Hunearian Grass SEED.— 
Why is it that some seedsmen are asking six dollars 
per bushel for this seed, under the name of Hungarian 
grass, when they know they are one and the same 
thing? In sowing it, should I sow upon the furrow and 
h:rrow, or harrow the ground first, and then sow and 
brush them in? [If the ground after plowing is in fine 
mellow condition, and has been plowed with narrow 
furrows, so as to leave an even surface, sow before har- 
rowing; but if rough or cloddy, harrow well first. } 


Is it sv ?—A writer in The Homestead, giving a 
description of the township of Orange, immediately 
west of New-Haven, and of the farm of Exrsua Dick- 
ERMAN in that town, makes the remark, which we doubt 
not will surprise many, that Mr. D. isoneof the numer- 
ous instances in that State (Conn.) of amechanic turning 
farmer, and beating the tillers of the soil themselves 
at their own business. ‘* We have found it true,” says 
the writer, ‘“‘in all parts of Connecticut, that those 
who farm lands to the best advantage, and make a 
dollar bring the most in farm products, are men whose 
faculties have been trained and sharpened in other 
callings. A man eventually succeeds in business, not 
so much by his special training for it as by the amount 
of good common-sense and tact he brings to bear upon 
it. You will find illustrations of this in the rural im- 
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provers and small farmers in the vicinity of all our 
large markets.’ We would like to know how things 
are in this respect in this State, and if farmers are 
here also beaten by mechanics, why it so happens, or 
hew it might be prevented. 


2—-6-a. 
ee 





Editorial Correspondence. 


W asHincton, May 14. 

Occupying that elevated position in hotel society, 
usually aecorded to transient guests, I console myself 
over the somewhat inaccessible height of the apart- 
ment, by the view it commands,—including the junc- 
tion of the muddy Tiber and placid Potomac—the un- 
aspiring quiet in which the first one hundred and forty 
or fifty feet of the Washington Monument rest their 
blunted hopes—the southwardly curves of the drive 
below the President’s mansion, that acme, unhealthy 
as it is, of so many political plottings,—and, by a little 
stretching of the neck, the Smithsonian Institution on 
the left, with its turrets and spires of a warm and 
and pleasant brown, set off against a leaden sky be- 
yond and dripping trees below. And by aid of the dim 
grey day-light, a thin burner of dimmer yellow gas, 
and an occasional electric flash, bright but not long 
enough for practical use, I make out to see the way 
from pen to paper. The thunder grows heavier, too, 
and nearer; and the rain, which has coquetted with the 
sun all day, keeping him in a state of the most bashful 
suspense, at last has put him out altogether, and now 
dances on the housetops and winks at the street pud- 
dies, in a manner presenting quite a damp and edify- 
ing spectacle. 

To appreciate beauty in the trees, you must not 
wait in one locality till their leaves grow upon you 
from bough and bud, day by day, but, leaving bare 
bark and trunks behind, go southwardly far enough 
to find them just burst into full foliage, the turf 
in its freshest and best dress beneath, and, in ma- 
ny cases, almost a whole flower garden in the 
bluoms of a single sturdy old forester. This I had 
not learnt, when, two or three years ago, I gave 
credit to the banks of the Scioto for possessing the most 
beautiful trees in freshness of verdant leaves, and grace 
of drooping limbs, I had ever seen: here the same 
characteristics are manifest, and I perceive that in 
both instances, it is merely the force of contrast be- 
tween the winter I left at home and the summer about 
me now. Not that the difference is one of tempera- 
ture, for we had some as warm weather there, as any 
I have since experienced—it is in the more advanced 
stage which the vegetation here has reached. 

If the Country Gentleman will kindly excuse such 
a “free and easy’’ way of letter-writing, I will pro- 
ceed to remark that one’s first visit to Washington must 


be a busy one, to exhaust its resources as a place of | 


‘sights’ in any reasonable time. After nearly three 
fatiguing days, there is much I must pass over, and 
what I have seen yet rests on mind and memory in a 
burden so crude and undigested that I despair of ever 
putting itin any presentable form. Those who have 
visited “the Capital city”? would find what might be 
said either short of the truth or exceeding it, according 


to their own reeellections of experience here, while to | 


those who have not, the limited compass allowed for 
them in papers, could convey but an imperfect idea of 
the realities of the case. I will try at another time to 
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enlarge patriotically upon the vast extent and capacity 
of the public buildings, &c., and now revert to some of 
my suburban notes. 


An Editor Turned Farmer. 
There is a ridge of land rising some 500 feet above 


tide water, over which passes the old Montgomery turn- 
pike; and within the county of that name in the State of 
Maryland, at a distance of about six miles from the city, 
is the residence of Francis P. Barr, Esq, long distin- 
guished in political circles as an editor, and now enti- 
tled to distinction of perhaps a higher kind, for the 
most excellent agricultural example he has been for ° 
twelve years setting to the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood. The land was worn down pretty thoroughly 
under the tobacco culture of early times, and was lit- 
tle better than a pine barren—the only use to which it 
was put being as a source of this kind of wood for fuel, 
as fast as it grew to sufficient size, while an under- 
growth came up between the larger trees, rendering 
the task of clearing still more difficult and discourag- 
ing. In fact the idea that rejuvenating the soil and 
rendering it susceptible of profitable culture, was a 
possible thing, appears to have originated with Mr. 
Blair, and when he moved on to his present estate there 
was but one house between it and the city, while we 
are informed that his friends predicted he would soon 
tire of an experiment as expensive as they thought it 
must prove futile. But the case has not resulted thus; 
and Mr. B.’s success is a witpess not only in itself to 
the usual effects of prudent and systematic farm man- 
agement, but in the extent to which it has been emula- 
ted by others. 

Mr. B.’s first operation was the purcha<e of the best 
manures at command in the city, including herring re- 
fuse and other fishy substances, and these were applied 
to the land until a crop of clover could be raised. He 
has also used lime and plaster extensively and with 
great benefit. In later times he has employed guano 
in bringing the clover on to the ground—planting corn 
with 200 weight of this strong manure the first season 
after clearing and breaking up; wheat or some other 
small grain the succeeding fall, and clover the next 
spring, by which time with further applications of 
guano, the soil would yield a considerable crop of clover, 
and, after permitting this to shade the ground and 
turning it in another spring, stable manure, lime and 
plaster, have proved sufficient with a judicious rotation 
to effect a degree of productiveness good in any locali- 
ty, and especially remarkable when brought about 
under circumstances so unpromising. An intelligent 
colored man with whom I had quite a talk, said that 
the land was so exceedingly “‘ wild” and poor that it 
was better to put in one or two other crops as above 
described, before attempting to get one of clover. His 
theory of the beneficial results of plaster upon grass 
was that it keeps the plant cool, and whether correct or 
not, here the practice he knew to be a paying one. 
Mr Biair told me that he has produced 3 tons of grass, 
18 barrels (90 bushels) of corn, and 30 bushels of wheat 
to the acre, and his crop of hay is often in the neigh- 
borhood of two tous, and that of corn generally ranges 
from 50 to 75 bushels. 

I know that what has been written adds no particu- 
lar light to already existing knowledge on the subject 
of restoring exhausted lands. It shows, however, what 
has been actually done by a thoughtful and judicious 
cultivator. It shows that the task is not so formidable 
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as it appears at first, and that but few years will do 
wonders, where care is taken to add continually to the 


resources of the svil. And if any reader is prompted 
to the effort by this example, as those under whose 
eyes it proceeded have been—they have but to turn to 
previous volumes of our journals to find details much 
fuller than are now offered on the subject—these great 
principles pervading them all, however, first to stimu- 
late the soil from deadness into partial activity, and 
then, by means of stock, returning to it more or less of 
the crops is yields, and by a rotation of them, and 
economy of manures, constantly enlarging instead of 
diminishing its fertility. And at the risk of repetition 
and of croaking, I will add that unless our farmers, 
east or west, north or south, bear in mind the impor 

tance of some such system of manuring and rotation, 
they might as well expect to purchase the widow’s 
cruise, as Jand so fertile that its yearly outpouring of 
cereal wealth can be forever unaffected. There may 
be exceptions to this, as to other general rules: the 
danger is that every man will consider his farm such 
an exception, until it finally costs more to keep it than 
to ‘move west,” and he or his son leaves to go again 
through the old course in some other region. 

The soil on Mr. Blair’s place is a quite light loam. 
He has about 500 acres, of which 200 are cropped in 
hay or the grains. And the only kind of produce he 
sells is the former, for which there is always a mar- 
ket at good prices—especially for timothy, which sel- 
dom or never sells for less than $1 per ewt., and often 
is considerably higher. We enter the grounds by a 
gracefully winding drive through a pleasant wood, and 
this, as well as quite extensive roads and walks on 
other portions of the grounds, are very tastefully dis- 
posed, and add much to the beauty as well as the plea- 
sure of the place. A fine spring of clear, soft water, 
rises in an ornamental recess or basin under the rock, 
and is collected in a little lake, the surplus of which 
turns a wheel furnishing about four horse power, for 
grinding and other farm purposes. In addition to this 
Mr. B. has a steam engine employed in winter, and at 
other seagons if required. The stock includes 15 to 20 
head each, of horses and cattle. Along the road on 
which this estate is situated, there are now a number 
of farmers who conduct smaller establishments in an 
economical and profitable way. Among Mr. Blair’s 
neighbors are also Mr. Riges the well known banker, 
and Mr. CLaGGett, a retired merchant, both of whom 
have within a few years commenced the formation of 
places for retirement from the city, and entered upon 
similar systems of improvement. As a pioneer in the 
movement, Mr. B. should receive the credit, which 
every thinking man at once awards to public spirit and 
enterprise, the more as they must in this case have 
added greatly to the value of a large tract of land, 
suggested anew pleasure to the attainment of the 
wealthy, and enabled the agriculturist of limited means 
to work at an advantage instead of a loss. 


John Saul’s Nursery. 


About midway between the city and Mr. Blair’s, Mr. 
Jounn Sav occupies 80 acres as a nursery. A brother 
of A. Saul of the Highland Nurseries, he first came to 
Washington with Mr. Downing, with whom he was en- 
gaged for some time upon the public grounds, since 
which, as many of our readers are aware, he has con- 
ducted a horticultural establishment of his own, and 
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one which it gives us pleasure to commend in high 
terms to subscribers through the south. We were 
pleased to have the evidences we had already seen of 
the increased attention given through this region of 
country to rural improvement, corroborated by the in- 
creasing support which Mr. S. is constantly receiving. 
He has occupied his present locality but 3 or 4 years, 
and is by degrees bringing it into thorough cultivation. 
His stock is a large and general one of the different 
varieties of fruits, including both dwarfs and stand- 
ards, and vines, and he can also meet a large demand 
for evergreens, roses, &c., &c. 

Like several other gentlemen with whom we con- 
versed, Mr. S. thinks the soil about Washington pro- 
duces remarkably excellent garden vegetables of sev- 
eral kinds. Strawberries flourish well—the best Eng- 
glish sorts coming up to their standard where origina- 
ted, much more nearly here than at the north, and be- 
ing marketed on quite an extensive scale by several 
growers, who get for them about twice the price of the 
ordinary home varieties. Rhubarb seems to be in 
greater demand, proportionately, than in many north- 
ern localities—the Prince Albert being most highly 
valued as an early, delicious and productive variety, 
and the Victoria for later cutting. The Dendar Ce- 
dars and the Pinus Excelsa find the climate more con- 
genial than a northern one, and the Cryptomeria Ja- 
ponica is as hardy here as the Norway Spruce. Dwarf 
pears appear to do well—Mr. S. had never lost a tree 
from blight, although others have suffered from it. The 
peach is perhaps the great fruit of the country, and 
though the best kinds in New-Jersey and the north are 
equally good here, there are some delicious sorts here 
which there will not succeed. The Catawba is the 
grape—the Black Hamburg and Grisly Fromtignac 
may do without shelter, but are uncertain. Among 
the best apples for this latitude, are ‘‘ Hopkin’s Red,”’ 
“‘ Mitchell,’’ ‘ Halliday’s Seedling,’ ‘‘ Rambo,” and 
‘* Pryor’s Red,”’ for fall varieties, and ‘ Brooks’ Pip- 
pin,” ‘Cannon Pearmain,”’ and ‘* Rawles’ Janet”’ for 
winter and spring. 

Mr. Saul’s land lies beautifully, and is thought to 
resemble in character of soil that on which so many of 
the Rochester Nurseries are situated. It extends be- 
tween the two roads which enter the city at 7th and at 
14th streets. The former of these two, as already in- 
timated, shows more improvement than any other part 
of the suburbs of the city, and the land upon it is cor- 
respondingly growing in value. Itis perfectly healthy, 
while some lower parts of the city and neighborhood 
are not thought to be, and will undoubtedly in the 
course of a few years afford sites for a large number 
of fine residences and pleasant places, as well as pro- 
ductive farms 

To Mr. Saul I was indebted for many kind atten- 
tions, to which I must refer more particularly hereaf- 
ter—the lateness of the hour now warning me to close. 

—_——__e-2- 9 —_____—__ 

Tue Country GENTLEMEN.—This is decidedly the 
best agricultural paper published in the United States. 
We were pleased to learn that the Clermont County 
(Ohio) Agricultural Society, at Olive Branca, have 
concluded to give a large number of copies of this paper 
out as premiums, instead of all in money, believing 
that it will be more acceptable than the cash itself. A 
good move, we think —Clermont Courier. 
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Notes for the Month 
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Goring To ENGLAND.—We learn that the Trusteee of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
have entered upon an arrangement with SaAnForD 
Howarp, Esq., of Boston, to go to England and Scotland 
for the purpose of selecting stock. Mr. H. will proba- 
bly leave by the middle of next month, and those de- 
sirous of sending for animals or articles of any kind, 
will be pleased to learn that he intends to devote some 
time to the execution of such commissions. It may be 
a service to their readers if our cotemporaries would 
notice this fact. We do not need to add that Mr. How- 
ard has every qualification to render his selections ju- 
dicious and satisfactory. 

Mr. C. S. Wainwricut’s Fourtna Annuat Carta- 
LOGUE of Thorough-bred North Devon Cattle, is now 
ready. The high character of this herd we have fre- 
quently referred to, and about half-a-dozen of each 
sex, including one or two imported animals, are now 
offered to the public. Mr. W.’s address, as our read- 
ers are aware, is ‘The Meadows,’ near Rhinebeck, 
Duchess Co. 

fa” We have received vol. viii. of the ‘ Transac- 

tions of the Michigan State Agricultural Society, with 
Reports of County Agricultural Societies for 1856.” 
It contains nearly 800 pages—a fact which we do not 
mention as a compliment. The tendency with all such 
works in this country, especially when the State pays 
the printing bills, is to stretch them out instead of con- 
densing, so that for one page really worthy of printing 
and preservation, there are three or four that might 
better be omitted, so far as any practical good can re- 
sult from their appearance. We do not wish to be un- 
derstood as making this charge particularly against the 
volume before us—it is probably no more open to it 
than nine-tenths of all that appear, and there is some 
really sound wheat amidst the chaff. Several subjects 
—among them the Potato, the breeding and manage- 
ment of Sheep, Fruit Trees, &c., are treated at length, 
and, as far as we have been able to examine them, in 
a careful and creditable manner. 

THe APPROACHING SHOW OF OUR State Socrery.-- 
The Executive Board of our State Society held a meet- 
ing last week at Syracuse. It was fully attended— 
present President McCoun; Vice-Presidents Wain- 
wright, White, Turriil, Rotch and Johnson; Measrs. 
Barber, Ellis, Hubbell, and Sheldon, of the Executive 
Committee, together with ex-presidents Keliy and Fax- 
ton, members ez officio; Secretary Jobnson and the 
Treasurer. The Board proceeded to view the grounds 
chosen for the fair in October next. They include the 
present County Society grounds, with some modifica- 
tions of outline, as well as interior arrangement, and 
an addition to render the area equal to about 30 acres, 
including a commodious building now in use as a fur- 
nace, the engine in which can be employed to move the 
machinery on exhibition. At the next meeting, which 
is also to be held in Syracuse, the location of the seve- 
ral erections required will be finally determined upon; 
and although the grounds possess no features of stri- 
king interest, it is believed that the accommodations 
they will furnish to exhibitors and the public will be 
fully equal, if not more extensive than in any previous 
case. The local committee have manifested much de- 
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1 sire to meet the views and necessities of the Society 


and of the occasion, and several representatives of their 
number, among them Mr. Geppes, Col. Tirus and 
others, accompanied the committee in visiting the 
grounds. The remainder of a long and busy session 
was occupied mainly in arranging the list of Judges— 
those accepting their appointments in such position 
being expected to signify the fact to the Secretary be- 
fore the next meeting, at which vacancies created by 
non-acceptances will be filled, and the list as then 
amended, made public. 

The Secretary and Treasurer were appointed a com- 
mittee to dispose of the Society’s large Tent, for which 
it has no farther use. Societies or individuals desirous 
of purchasing an article of the kind, would find it to 
their interest to address Col. Jonnson on the subject. 

fa We have received from Sarre & REMINGTON 
of Utica, one of their excellent cultivators, with patent 
steel teeth, of which we shall furnish a more particular 
account when we have given it a practical trial. 

A Goop ExampLe.—An enterprising citizen of Can- 
astota is ornamenting that village by setting out ma- 
ple trees along the streets. He has also set apart three 
acres of his farm for a village park. Such a man is a 
public benefactor as well as a judicious improver of the 
value of his own property. 

CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE.—A correspondent writes: 
‘* Agriculture and horticulture are taking a high stand 
in this State. Men of science, wealth, and enterprise 
are engaged in tilling the soil, and that, too, ata large 
profit. Land is advancing from 50 to 100 per cent. an- 
nually.” From a letter which our correspondent fur- 
nished for the San Andreas Independent, and a copy 
of which he has sent us, we shall hereafter present some 
extracts. The facts and comments it contains on the 
immense capacities of the soil of California, for tropi- 
cal fruits and trees and plants, as well as the cereals, 
the ordinary fruits of the Northern and Middle States, 
hemp, hops, tobacco, &c., &c., are such as to confirm 
the opinion we have before expressed, that the golden 
treasures obtained from her rocks and streams, are not 
greater than those which her valleys and hillsides may 
be made to yield, when more attention shall be given 
to the development of their productive powers. 

ComPARATIVE VALUE OF Roots ror Cows.—A writer 
in the Conn. State Ag. Transactions, gives, from ‘‘a 
careful experience in winter feeding of milch cows,” 
his judgment of the comparative value of roots. Car- 
rots promote the richest milk; sugar beets are next 
best; potatoes follow, and turnips class last in product 
as to quality, but first as toquantity. They were com- 
pared as fed pound for pound. Carrots, he thinks best 
for small families, where they desire but a small quan- 
tity of milk, but of richest quality, and a fat, sleek 
looking cow. Turnips are the best for those who sell 
milk, and desire to produce the greatest quantity. 


MAncotp WourzEeuL.—The great superiority claimed 
in behalf of this over most other roots, seems to be 
based mainly on the following facts or considerations : 
1. It may be grown on clay and other lands unkindly 
to the growth of turnips. 2. A greater weight can be 
obtained of this root than of any other. 3. Mangold 
is more easily harvested or extracted from the soil. 4. 
Tt may be kept much longer in the season than tur- 
nips and some other roots. 5. If fed judiciously with 
other food, it is equal, if not superior, in fattening 
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yualities. It is especially adapted to feeding late in 
the spring after the turnip has lost most of its nutri- 
tious qualities. There is a difference of opinion about 
the effect of the mangold on ewes with lamb, as with 
some here about oats, (Co. Gent., April 15.) In mode- 
rate quantities, we think it very improbable that either 
could be injurious. 


§-#” Our worthy friend of the Rural American, 
copies our remarks from the Co. Gent. of April 29, 
showing that the Hungarian Grass and German millet 
are identical, for which we are greatly obliged. He has, 
however, made one mistake. The foot note which we 
appended to his letter, he has detached from where we 
placed it, and applied it to another and entirely diffe- 
rent sentence; but this we are bound to suppose was 
not done with a view to deceive his readers. His com- 
ments on our article seem to be intended more as a de- 
fence of himself for selling the Hungarian seed at $10 
a bushel, than to show that we were wrong, and do not, 
threfore, require a reply from us. We may add, how- 
ever, that neither Messrs. Pease & Eggleston or our- 
selves, were quite as ignorant of the Jowa Hungarian 
Grass, as he seems to suppose, as we received a quan- 
tity of the seed, and a bundle of the grass, and identi- 
fied it, long before the editor of the Rural American 
seems to have been aware of its great value, and had 
we known that he desired to enter into the speculation, 
we could have informed him last fall where he could 
have got any quantity of the genuine Joua seed at $2 
per bushel. 


Tue Beet Sugar MANuFACTURE IN FRANCE. — 
From an interesting letter by ‘‘an English Farmer in 
France,” in the last London Farmer’s Magazine, we 
glean some facts as to the production and manufacture 
of this, perhaps, most important of French crops. A 
complete panic in the sugar trade was then in opera- 
tion, which had reduced the price of roots trom 14 and 
18 shillings sterling during the last 4 years, and 21s. in 
last Ovt., to 2s. 6d. per ton in Feb., and after March they 
would, owing to their age, be worth nothing at all to the 
sugar maker. But such a state of things is rare, if not 
altogether unprecedented. The demand, with the pre- 
sent exception, is uniformly good, and the price remu- 
nerating. The crop is about 22 tons to the acre, often 
more—which would be at ordinary prices from $75 to 
$100, or a still larger sum per acre. ‘ French chem- 
ists tell us that the most sugary roots are produced on 
clay with a deep top-soil, and containing flint.’ The 
land requires to be very clean, is plowed very deeply 
in autumn, well manured and sown from the middle of 
April to the end of May, with about 8 Ibs. of seed per 
acre, either drilled, or dibbled with the thumb one foot 
apart, and subsequently thinned out when the plants are 
are up, to precisely this distance, Frequent hoeingsdur- 
ing sunmer, and the pulling and cleaning when the tops 
drop and turn brown in Sept., completes the farmer’s 
part of the operation. The white Silesian and a variety 
of the Silesian with red skin and white flesh, are the kinds 
most used. The beet crop is a rather more exhaustive 
one than potatees, but on the other hand is most of it 
immediately returned to the soil—-the tops and crowns 
not being carried off to the manufactory, and the fari- 
niceous part of the root which remains in cakes after 
the saccharine juice is extracted, being re-purchased 
by the farmer at about 16 cents per cwt., for feeding 
purposes, for which it is highly esteemed. At the man- 
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ufactory the roots are well washed by steam power, 
macerated by machinery, and will yield in the hydrau- 
lie press 180 pints to 2cwt. One ton of roots will yield 
1} ewt. of brown sugar, one quarter cwt. of molasses, 
and 2} ewt. of refuse for sale to the farmer, the value 
of all of which is computed at £3 13s. 81. 

Larce Crops rs LarcGe Farms.—There is a lesson 
of wisdom in the suggestion which follows: “If our 
farmers, instead of laboring to double their acres, 
would endeavor to double their crops, they would find 
it a vast saving of time and toil, and an increase of 
profits.’ Think of it, you who have spare capital for 
investment. Does your land produce you good crops 
now—is it up to the maximum of improvement ? 

Time oF Sowine Turnips.—Some facts are given by 
a correspondent of the NV. E. Farmer, showing that 
late sown turnips succeed much better than early sown. 
A quantity of ruta baga and other turnip seed, was 
planted the middle of June on well prepared ground, 
and carefully tended. They did well for five or six 
weeks, but then turned yellow and began to rot at the 
heart—the crop proving a failure. Some of the same 
seed were sown a month later—left untended for six 
weeks—and then hoed and lightly dressed with guano. 
The crop turned out a remarkably fine one. Some- 
thing like this occurred in our own experience, last 
season. 

A Hint.—Systematic labor compared with that with- 
out plan or order, accomplishes far more, and does its 
work with much greater ease to both mental and physi- 
cal powers. Nor, as many suppose, is sameness and 
monotony necessarily connected therewith. 

War AGainst WEEDs.—Pastures are too frequently 
allowed to grow many weeds—thistles, mulleins, dock, 
may-weed, etc., occupy space stolen from valuable her- 
bage. Declare war against the intruders; cut, pull, 
and dig, whenever they appear, and they will soon be 
exterminated. 

Potato CuLturE.—The letter of ‘‘ J. R.” on the cul- 
ture of the potuto—the rot, its causes, and preven- 
tives, has been some time. waiting an insertion, and we 
can now only give a brief extract. He says: 


I have arrived at the conclusion, from my experience, 
that the potato disease is caused by a moist warm atmos- 
phere and the presence of some substance in the soil which 
acts with the atmosphere in the decomposition of the po- 
tato, and not in any want of vitality or degeneracy of the 
seed ; and also that a new or virgin soil is most favorable 
for potatoes—land with plenty of vegetable mold being 
more favorable to the growth of sound tubers, than land 
enriched with animal manure. 

I have used unleached ashes with decided advantage on 
potatoes, not as preventive to rot, but as a stimulant to 
growth, In 1846 I used one bushel of ashes on eight rows 
of potatoes, and got one bushel to the row more than the 
rows adjoining, or any rows of equal length in the field. 
They were put on as atop-dreasing just as the tops appear- 
ed above ground -8o that one bushel ashes made eight of 
potatoes. Some have claimed that ashes are a preventive 
to the rot, but my experience does not coincide with that 
theory. 

In 1857, some of my potatoes rotted badly, while a small 
patch where I spread some straw the year before, and had 
no other manure, there was scarcely a rotten one found. 
The et-aw mentioned was used for experimenting in rais- 
ing potatoes on the top of the ground under straw, but the 
mice destroyed the potatoes under the straw. I think 
there would have been a fair crop had it not been for the 
mice. There has been good potatoes raised in that way in 
this neighborhood. 


Draining INCREASES THE Errect oF Manures. — 
This was shown very satisfactorily on seven acres of 
wet land, mentioned in a volume of our State Tran- 
sactions, which, manured annually at the rate of twen- 
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ty-five loads to the acre, produced 31 bushels of oats 
per acre; but after being thoroughly underdrained at 
a cost of about $60 for the whole, produced the first 
year without manure, 894 bushels per acre. The in- 
crease on a singie crop more than doubly paid all the 
expense. This is frequently the case, and were it not 
returned in three or five years, the outlay would still 
be a profitable one. 

ILLuMINATED CATALOGUES.—EmeERY Brortuers of 
this city, are getting out a new Catalogue of their 
manufactures, which is to be largely illuminated by a 


” great variety of new engravings, got up expressly for 


it, a specimen of which may be seen in our advertising 
pages. 

A CuIneEsE Pea.—Inclosed I send thee a few peas 
received last spring from China, by way of California ; 
their habit of growth is the same as the Japan pea, and 
quite as prolific; they ripen nearly two weeks sooner 
than the yellow Japan pea. I think it will ripen as far 
north as Albany. Will thee please give it a trial and 
let me know the result next fall? Whitson Dennts. 

Ontario Co. Ag. Socrety.—This Society, whose 
Premium List for this year has come to hand, is to 
hold its next Fair on its grounds in Canandaigua, com- 
mencing on the 29th Sept. and continuing three days. 
All restrictions as to the residence of exhibitors have 
been abolished, and its prizes are therefore open to all 
who are disposed to compete for them. 

THe Devaware Co. Ac. Society are to hold their 
next Fair at Franklin on the 22d and 231 Sept. 

CuesterR Co. (PA.) Aa. Soctety.—At the annual 
election for officers of this Society, recently held at 
West Chester, the following gentlemen were elected : 

President—Isaac W. Van Leer. 

Vice Presidents—Joseph Dowdall, Dr. J. R. Eshleman, 
M. B. Hickman, Edward Gheen. 

Executive Commitee— Lewis Sharpless, Thos. 8. Wood- 
ward, C. Brinton, Jr., Wm. B. Baldwin, Edwin James 
Thos, W. Cheyney, Wm. Chalfant, John Hannum, Wel- 
lington Hickman, Lewis P. Hoopes. 

Cor. Sec’y and Treasurer—J. Lacy Darlington. 

Rec. Secretaries—Jas. H. Bull, Wm. D. Sugar. 

_ This Society held its annual spring’ exhibition of 
horses on the 4th inst. The display of horses was cred- 
itable to the Society, there being about 100 present, 


and the attendance larger than could have been ex- | 


pected. Notice is given that those who intend to com- 
pete for the Society’s premium on farms, must have 
them entered with the Secretary, J. Lacy Darlington, 
before the 15th of June. 

Tae Horricutturist —This publication has been 
sold by its late publisher, R P. Smita of Philadelphia, 
to C. M. Saxton of New-York, where it is hereafter to 


be published, but under the editorship of J. Jay | 
Mr. Saxton’s long acquaintance | 


Ssirn, as heretofore. 
with the publishing business, will afford him many fa- 
cilities for extending the circulation and influence of 
the work. 

Panstes.—We are indebted to Mr. James HALEY 
of Cohoes, for a beautiful bouquet of Pansies of a 
great variety of colors. They were all seedlings raised 
by Mr. H., and included some very fine blooms. 

Dritis vs. Hitus—The Massachusetts Ploughman 
says that corn, potatoes, and white beans do better 
planted in hills than in drills. We are not, however, 
by any means certain that this is the case, the editor’s 
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of our readers have made careful experiments to test 
the merits of these two methods of planting, we shall 
be glad to hear the results. The largest crops of po- 
tatoes on record, to our knowledge, were planted in 
drills, and we think the largest crops of corn ever 
grown in this State, were also grown in drills, although 
we have not now time to refer to the reports necessary 
to decide this point. 

Corn PLantine.—Our farmers have been planting 
corn for the last ten days, and are now pretty general- 
ly done, the ground having been in good order for the 
most part, but just now rather wet. Larly planting 
seems to find favor in this neighborhood, and as far as 
I have observed there is more manuring done in the 
hill this season than usual. On land that will bring, 
under favorable circumstances, fifty bushels of corn per 
acre without manure of any kind directly, it is still 
found to be an advantage to use a little of some kind 
or other in the hill, as it gets the corn out of the way 
of the birds and worms, and ready for the plow and 
harrow before the press of other work comes on. Where 
wheat is sown after corn, a week or ten days gained in 
this way is a matter of some importance—and all these 
should be taken into the account in estimating the 
cost of the manure and labor of putting iton. As 
to the kind to be used, farmers can consult their own 
fancy. That which the farm furnishes is generally the 
cheapest and most reliable, and should not be overlook- 
ed for a more costly material. C. Salem Co, N. J. 

Birps—PrePARATION OF SEED Corn.—‘* A Plea 
for the Birds’’ in your paper, causes me to come for- 
ward with my plan, which is a plan to receive the be- 
nefit of the insect catching propensity of the birds, and 
a remedy against their corn pulling operations. It is 
this: As soon as your corn comes up feed the birds. 
Crows will not, (as far as my experience goes,) pull 
corn if they are properly fed, and they want feeding 
but a short time. Two quarts sowed over a field of ten 
acres, «bout twice, while the corn is in danger, will 
supply all that take the privilege of boarding on me; 
but even if it took a half bushel or a bushel, it would 
be cheaper by far than exterminating the birds. I tar 
and plaster my seed at planting, (not gas tar.) I never 
had any difficulty about my seed coming up. E.0 JR. 








TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. A retired Gentleman 


having been restored to health ina few days, after many 


| years of nervous suffering, will send (free) to assist others, 
| acopy of the prescription, and a supply of the remedy, 
} on receiving a stamped envelope bearing the applicant’s 


address. Direct to the Rev. Joon M. DaGnauu, 186 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. May 1—m3t 


FOR SALE, 

5 hes SHORT-HORN BULL * FRANK,” bred by Mr. 
J. F. Sheafe, New-Hamburgh, Dutchess Co., three 

years old this month. A good stock getter,and from a 

milking family of Durhams. As we have no further use 

for him, will be sold at a bargain, if applied for soon. May 

be seen at Millcove Farm, 2 miles east of Po'keepsie. For 

pedigree, see Allen’s Am. Herd Book, vol. 2 page 148. For 

further particulars apply to C. N. BEMEN'T, 

May 6—w3tmlt Springside, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 








Nurseiyvmen, Florists, and Agricultuiists. 

a BOSSANGE, agent for Lovis Leroy of the 
Granp Jarpin, Angers, France, begs to announce 

that he is now fully prepared to execute all orders for 
Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, &c. 

Catalogues of the prices current, embracing shipping 
and insurance charges, and al] other needful information, 
may be had gratis on application to 

PAUL BOSSANGE, 

20 Beekman street, New-York 
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PROPRIETORS OF THE ae . SNA 
ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, \F ny No. 52 SN THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ALBANY, N.Y. fl | ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


Have just completed their new Catalogue, the most complete 
BAUTEACTESSES OP Pe and bes ifally. illustrated work ever publishe a 
EMERYW’S PATENT R.BR. HORSE POWERS, ye | fuctur As uw work of art it deserves a place in every library. 
auso oF ; 3 lt c nearly 80 pages new engravings, of which the above 
The largest and best variety of AGRrcuLTURAL MACHINERY \) Bs is as Lge , ae 
in this Country, and adapted to the wants of all parts of the World. M V4 On receipt of six cents in stamps to prepay postage, it will be 
sent to all applicants, 
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MOWERS AND REAPERS. 
Kirby’s Patent. 


T HE subscribers are sole agents for this vicinity, for 
this celebrated machine, which was awarded a Silver 
Medal at the great National Trial at Syracuse, in July, 1857, 
by the United States Agriculiural Society. Itiscertainly the 
cheapest and easiest draft machine now made, weighing 
only 600 pounds and costing on.y $100. The most impor- 
tant part of the machine is the tndependent action of knife 
bar, which adapts itself to the uneven surface of the field, 
whether it be ridge or furrow. We have numerous re- 
commendations noting the superiority of this machine 
over all others, and would respectfully solicit the attention 
of the farmers to this machine, before purchasing. It is 
also the beat Reaper in the world, as well as the simplest. 
A Descriptive Pamphlet, with numerous recommenda- 
tions, will be forwarded by addressing the subscribers. 
PEASE & EGGLESTON, 


April 29—w4tmIt 84 State-st., Albany, N. Y. 





Fourth Annual Catalogue 
Of Thorough-Bred North Devon Catile, 


THE PROPERTY OF 
©. 8. WAINWRIGHT, The Meadows, Rhinebeck. 
Duchess Co., N. Y. 


HE subscriber has just issued his Catalogue for the 
present season, containing full pedigrees of all the 
animals composing his herd at this date, terms of sale, &c. 
He offers at private sale, some half a dozen young bulls, 
and about the same number of females, all of them of the 
very first quality, and either bred or imported by himself. 
Copies, with the prices marked against such animals as 
are for sale. may be had by addressing him as above, 
April 1—w&m3m Cc. 8. WAINWRIGHT. 





rr 
KETCHUM™M’S 
Combined Harvester for 1858, 
With a Reel! 


IIE improvements on this celebrated Machine tor 1858 

will render it the most desirable machine ever offered 

to the public. Among these improvements are the follow- 
ing :— 

1st. An expanding Reel, very simple, and ingeniously 
arranged so as to be readily attached, and is propelled by 
the main shaft. 

2d. A new, strong and well-braced guard, whieh will not 
clog. 

3d. An adjustable Roller with a lever, by which the dri- 
ver, While in his seat, can elevate the finger-bar and hold 
it in any desired position, for transportation, to pass over 
obstructions, and to aid in backing or turning corners. 

4th. A Roller in the outer shoe, on which the finger-bar 
rests, Which obviates all side draft and very much lessens 
the direct draft 

The SIMPLE MOWERS have wrought-iron frames, with all 
of the other improvements except a Reel. With these 
improvements the draft of the Ketcnum Machine is as 
light as any machine Known, and by the test with the Dy- 
naiometer at Syracuse, by the U. 8. Ag. Society last July, 
the draft of the Reaper was more than one-quarter less 
than any other of the 13 Reapers on trial. This result is 
obtained by enlarging the main wheel for Reaping, which 
lessens the motion of the Knives and the actual draft of 
the machine fully one-quarter. 

The VERY BEST MATERIAL is used throughout, and no 
pains or money are spared to make the Ketcuum Ma- 
CHINE what the farmer needs 

Sample machines can be seen at all the principal places, 
and persons are invited to examine them before buying 
any other~—remembering that THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE 
CHEAPEST. R. L. HOWARD, 

Buffalo, N. Y., 
(Near N. Y. Central Depot on Chicago-st.) 
April 8—-w&m3ms 
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WM. R. PRINCE & Co., Fiushing, 


CF Ree Dahlias, 350 splendid varieties—dry roots $3— 
Pot plants $2 per dozen. Flowering plants in assort- 
ments, 100 for $12, 50 for #7, 25 for $3.50. 75 new Verbe- 
nas, $1.25 per dozen. Double Hollyhocks $2 per dozen. 
200 sptendid new varieties of Carnations and Picoteecs, $2 
to $2) per dozen. Double and variegated Petunias, Chiry- 
santhemums, 200 varieties, $2 per dozen. Gladiolus, Heme- 
rocallis, Lilies, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Habrothamnus 
Splendens, Lantanas, Pansies, Double and Single Primro- 
ses, Polyanthus, Auriculas, Cowslip, Geraniums, Phlox 
and Iris, 200 varieties, $2 per dozen—and fine bedding va- 
rieties of every class. Daily and Perpetual, and Climbing 
Roses, a collection unrivalled in every respect. Dorcles- 
ter and Lawton Blackberries $10 per 100—Imperial $11. 
May 6—w&mlt* 


SCHENECTADY AG. WORKS. 


ARMERS or others, who have an interest in introdu- 
cing the best machinery for Farming purposes, are re- 
quested to notice our improved Endless Chain Horse Pow- 
ers, for one, two or three horses, in connection with Over- 
shot Threshers and Separators, or Combined Threshers 
and Winnowers. We have been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of this kind of machines for a number of years, and 
have made improvements which make them equal to the 
best in use. A Circular, with full description of machines 
made by us, and list of prices for them, may be had by ap- 
plication to us, G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
March 25—weow6tm3t Schenectady, N. Y. 


Blood and Wool Manure, 


—s in Bags or Barrels, for sale by 
A. LONGETT, 
34 Cliffet., New-York. 








May 1—m3t 





For the Harvest of 1858. 
The best Combined Reaping and Mowing Machine 
in use, as endorsed by the United States 
Agricultural Society. 














Manny’s Patent with Wood’s Improvement. 


T is with much pleasure and renewed confidence, that 
I offer my machine to the Farmers for the coming har- 
vest, with all its improvements and increased high reputa- 
tion as a combined Machine and single Mower. The large 
sale the past season, and great success at the National 
Trial of Barvest Implements at Syracuse in July Iast, 
where it was awarded one Gold and two Silver Medals, is 
conclusive to every unprejudiced farmer that it is the most 
approved machine of the kind in use, and the subscriber 
begs to say that they will be perfect and complete in work- 
manship and material, and are offered to them on terms 
accommodating and suited to the times. With each ma- 
chine will be furnished two acythes, two extra guards. two 
extra sections, one extra pinion, and wrench. 

Warranted capable of cutting from 10 to 15 acres of 
grass or grain per day, in a workmanlike manner. 

Price of Machines as heretofore The Combined Ma- 
chine varies in price according to width of cut and its 
adaptation in size and strength to different sections of the 
country, from $125 to $150, delivered here on the cars. 

Price of Single Mower, steel Bar 

WALTER A. WOOD, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 


April 22—w4ms&mtf Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 





Agricultural Books, 
For sale at the office of the Country Gentleman. 
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FOR SALE, 
BAY STALLION, three years old next June—got 
by Young Kentucky Hunter, out of a Morgan mare. 


He is a very superior colt. Address O. 8. CURTIS, care 
Bakker, Wuitaker & Co., Providence, R. L 
March 25—w2tm2t 
LAND AGENTS WANTED! 
A Homestead for §10!! 


FOR SALE 
WN the “Gold Region” and other portions of Virginia, 
the following Farms and Building Lots, 1n SHargs, to 
wit :— 








1 Farm of 100 acres, and a Gold Mine, is 100 acres. 
4 Farms of 60 acres each, are....-.....-. _ 
25 “ 40 “ ge es A Ae 1,000 a“ 
70 “ 20 “ se es: at SX 1,400 “cs 
150 - ow opens 1.500 ‘* 
250 “ 5 & ee RO 1250 * 
500 4 es S  pneeawente 1,000 “* 
250 Building Lots. 4 acre, with Streets and 
DNEEO DORE, .cocccccscsscessee FR 
1,250 Building Lots, 100x100 feet, with do.,-. 925 
2,500 = 50x100 “ 7 -— ee * 
5,000 4 25x100 “ ~ i * 
10,600 Shares, amounting to ................ 10,000 acres. 


CertiFicaTES of the above Shares have been enclosed 
in 10,000 envelopes, exactly alike, and sealed; which, after 
being well mixed up, have been numbered on the outside 
from 1 to 10,000 inclusive, so that no one knows the con- 
tents of any particular envelope. ‘They will be sold at $10 
EACH, without reference to what they contain, and sent to 
any one makingapplication. Unezxceptionable Titles will in 
all cases be given. 

The largest Farm, containing a Gold Mine, is valued at 
$30.000, and the smallest sized Building Lots have been 
felling at $10 each. Hundreds have already been sold up- 
on these terms. While all stand a chance of getting the 
Farms, every purchaser is guaranteed one of these lots at 
least. Every other purchaser is bound to get one of at 
least double its size and value. Every fourth purchaser 
one of at least quadruple its size and value. Whilst every 
tenth purchaser will get a Farm ranging in value from $200 
up to $30,000. These Farms and Lots are sold so cheap to 
induce setilements, a sufficient number being reserved. the 
increase in the value of which will compensate for the 
present sacrifice. The net proceeds are to be applied to 
local improvements, such as Schools, Factories, Mills, &c. 
Any number of Shares can be taken by individuals—to 
secure a Farm take at least ten Shares. The Certificates 
can be obtained by paying one half, and the Deeds by pay- 
ing the other half. 

me” FTO,OOO Acres of Land, in large or small 
tracts, can also be had at private sale, and upon the most 
reasonable terms. Some of it is highly improved. AGENts 
ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE TO SELL THESE LANDS. Liberal 
inducements will be given. For full gt apply to 

<. BAUDER, 


May 13—w3tmlt Port Royal, Caroline Co., Va. 

















New-York State Tile Works, 
On the Western Plank Road near the Orphan Asylum. 
HE eubecribers still continue the manufacture and sale 
of Draining Tile for land draining, in large or small 
quantities, warranted hard-burnt and perfectly sound, and 
altogether superior to any made in America; if not, the 
purchaser need not pay for them. On orders for 5,000 or 
more a discount will be made. 
N. B. These Tile are made of pure clay, and very strong. 
HORSE-SHOK TILE—PIRCES. SOLE TILE—PIFECES. 


- 2hin. calibre,.. $12 per 1,000. 2 in. calibre,.. $12 per 1,000 
34 os “ ad 15 “ 3 “ ity = 18 te 
4i & “ — “ 4%“ “ .. 40 “ 
51 “ “ 4 “ 5“ “ a “ 
6 a“ “ .. 60 & 6 * “ — “ 
ef « “ "5 “ g “ -. 125 “ 


“Orders thankfully received and promptly attended to. 
ALDERSON & JACKSON, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Furry Bros, Agents, Proprietors Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse, 52 State street, cor. Green. 
April 8—w2m— eow2m—w2m—mibt. 


Cartaze free. 
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Pure Short-Horns for Sale. 
ANSAS, 1731, mostly red, one year old Jast June—a 
good animal, and sure getter, $250. 

BEAU, white, will be one year old in July—got by my 
prize bull Echo of Oxford, and out of Geddes Belle, (Vol. 
2 A. H. B., page 892,) $200. 

LADY WARE, red, two years old last Nov., (see 8rd 
Vol. A. H. B., page 488,) $200. kK. MARKS, 

w3tmlt Camillus, N. Y., April 29, 1858. 


PURE BONE, (by the Bariel,) 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
POUDRETTE, PLASTER, &c. 
FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, 
Among which may be found Mapes’ new and improved 
Subsoil Plow and Knoz’s Horse Hoe. 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
PURE PRINCE ALBERT POTATOES, &c., 
At the North River Agricultural Warehouse. 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO.,, 
Mar. 18—w&m3m 60 Cortlandt-st., New-York City 
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ALBANY T 
Corner of Clinton Avenue & Knox St., Albany, N. Y. 
HE subscribers, being the most extensive manufac 
turers of Draining Tile in the United States, have on 
hand, in Jarge or small quantities for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made in 
this country. hard burned, and over one foot in length. On 
orders for 5,000 or more, a discount will be made. 
HORSK-SHOE TILE—PIECES, SOLE TILE—PIECES. 
2h inches rise, -- = per 1000. 2 inches rise, -. = per 1000. 





3h “ — 3 a 

4} “ oe. = “ 4 “ —_ “ 
54 “ “ = 40 a) 5 ae “ oe 60 “ 
ya “« 60 “ 6 © 7 ss we 
ot “ “ 75 i) 8 “ “ an 125 “ 


Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 
C. & W. M’CAMMON, 
Albany, N. Y. 
PEASE & EGGLESTON, Ageuts, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Mar. 1—w&m8m. 84 State-st., Albany, N. Y, 


GOOD MEDICINES. 


T IS estimated the Ayer’s Cuerry Pectorat and Ca- 
THARTIC P1LLs have done more to promote the public 
health than any other one cause. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Cherry Pectora) has by its thousands on 
thousands cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influ- 
enza, Bronchitis, &c., very much reduced the proportion 
of deaths from consumptive diseases in thiscountry. The 
Pills are as good as the Pectoral and will cure more com- 
plaints. 

Everybody needs more or Jess purging. Purge the blood 
from its impurities. - Purge the bowels, liver and the whole 
visceral system from obstructions. Purge out the diseases 
which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for dis- 
ease we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early 
and thrust it from the system, before it is yet too strong to 

field. 

, Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is 
weak but when it has taken a strong hold. Read the as- 
tounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, ig tov Internal pains, 
Billions Complaints, Heart-burn, Headache, Gout, and 
many less dangerous but still threatening ailments, such 
as Pimples on the face. Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss 
of Appetite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complaints 
for which a Purgative remedy is required. 

Theae are no random statements, but are authenticated 
by your own neighbors and your own Physicians. 

Try them once, and you never will be without them, 

Price 25 cents per Box—6 boxes for $1.00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. ©. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Masa., 
and sold by all respectable Druggists everywhere. 

March 1l—wlam—imtf. 
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Share’s Horse Hoe and Cultivator. 


HE Machine that saves the greatest amount of labor, 
is D. W. Share’s Patent Horse-Hoeing and Cultiva- 
ting Machine, and is the one which al! farmers will pur- 
chase. The subscribers have finally obtained this ma- 
chine, and offer it to the farming community very cheap. 
It is used for furrowing out, cultivating and hozing corn, 
potatoes, peas, beans, cabbages, or any other crop that re- 
quires hoeing. The cost is only $10, and it is warranted 
to hoe an acre per hour, and to perform satisfactorily, or the 
purchaser can return it and receive his money. The sup- 
ply is limited and the demand large. 
PEASE & EGGLESTON, Albany, N. Y. 
We, the undersigned, purchased last season one of D. 
W. Shares’ Patent Horse Hoes, and we are satisfied that 
it is unequalled for cultivating and hoeing corn, potatoes, 
and all other planted crops. It does the work in a neat 
and workmanlike manner, and is a great saving of labor. 
E. Grove Lawrence + * 
Heyry J. Hott, ‘ Norfolk, Conn. 
ALDERMAN Ives, ? - 
WeEsTLEY TrEscorTtT, 4 Canaan, Conn. 
N. Van Dusen, 
Norman Sperr, 
Henry Boscu, Sheffield, Mass, 
May 27—w2tmlt 


Salisbury, Conn. 





FOR SALE, 


VERY valuable BREEDING MARE, of the im- 
orted “ Trustee” and “ Black Hawk” stock of hor- 
Bes. reeders of fine horses are requested to look at her, 
at the farm of Orin Benepict, in Pittsfield, Mass. 
May 24—wltm2t* 


KIRBY’S 
Little American Mower and Reaper, 
RECEIVED THE 


SILVER MEDAL AT THE SYRACUSE TRIAL. 


Kee lightness of draft, freeness from side draft, adap- 
tation to smooth and uneven surfaces, strength, dura- 
bility, simplicity of construction, we challenge the world 
to produce a machine to excel it. It cannot be clogged in 
any kind of grass, be it wet or dry. 

Price or Mowkr $106. Mower and Reaper combined, 
$128. A pamphlet containing every information will be 
given free on application. 

GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., Agents, 
Send your orders early. 60 Cortland Street, 
May 27—w4tinlt. New-York City. 


MOWING MACHINES, 
Patent Wheel Steel Tooth 
~< EFEORSE RAKE, 
Neishwitz’s Improved Horse Hoe, 

HICKOK’S 
CIDER MILL AND PRESS, 


Oe SALE BY A. LONGETT, 
34 Cliff-st., (corner of Fulton,) New-York. 
May 27—w4tm2t 


THE SECRET DISCLOSED!! 
HE Farmer’s Practica, Hoxse 
FarRigER, containing ample direc- 
tions for Doctoring ; a large collection 
of valuable recipes, and the GREAT 
Y SECRET of Taming Horses. Sent 

free on the receipt of 50 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
E. NASH, Publisher, 
Auburn, N. Y. 











May 13—w3tmlt 


BUGKEYE MOWER. 
yLTMANSMILLER , 
PATENT. 





Buckeye Premium Mower, 
Aultman & Miller’s Patent. 
Awarded First Premium Grand Gold Medal and Diplo- 
mas, as Best Mower, at the great National Trial 
held at Syracuse, N. Y., July, 1857. 


HE attention of farmers is invited to the “ Buckeye” 
Mower, which has received the unqualified commen- 
dations of all who have used or examined it. 

It has two driving wheels, which act together or sepa- 
rately, keeping the knives in motion in turning to right or 
left. The cutter bar is attached to the frame by a double 
hinge joint, which allows the cutter to conform to the make 
of the land ; and when not in use can be folded over the 
front of the frame in a moment, rendering the machine as 
portable as any two-wheeled vehicle. 

It is light draft, free from side draft, simple, durable, 
easily managed, works well in any grass, safe for the dri- 
ver, and is in all its parts the most complete mower ever 
offered tothe farmer. Circulars forwarded on application. 
Depot in Albany, N. Y. 

May 20—w2tmlt PEASE & EGGLESTON, Agents. 
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